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The New, Revised 
Hovuee’s ENCycLopAgpiA oF AMERICAN Woons 
... Lhe Textbook of the Industry 


Chis long-out-of-print classic is now being published in Fifteen handsome volumes. Volumes I and 
If will be shipped this year to our subscribers, with further volumes in the set to be shipped in succes 


sive years as prepared 


[he entirely new text is written by Dr. Ellwood Scott Harrar, Professor of Wood Technology, Schoo] 


of Forestry, Duke University 


Authentic wood sections, consisting of radial, tangential, and transverse slicings of the actual wood, 
are cut by CARDS OF WOOD, the exclusive owners of the Romeyn B Hough process 


Each volume of the set contains twenty-five different actual woods. Each specimen consists of three 
2” x 5” sections, transverse (end grain), tangential (plain-sawed) and radial (quarter-sawed) mounted on 
a 6” x 9” Bristolboard. The accompanying text for each volume comprises an authoritative treatment of 
the technical properties and uses of each wood. Space is also devoted to a discussion of pertinent fea 
tures leading to the identification of each species, its geographical distribution, and value for ornamental 


use. 


Volume I contains actual wood slicings and text covering twenty-five Coniferous Species; Volume II 
contains actual wood slicings and text covering twenty-five Hardwood Species. Each of the succeeding 
Volumes will also contain twenty-five different important and characteristic American timbers. A sup 


plementary volume will be devoted to the Exotic Woods. 


HOUGH’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF AMERICAN WOODS is offered to subscribers only at the pre 


9 


publication price of $15.00 per volume Net—no discount. After publication the price will be $25.00 per 


volume in bookstores—and bookstore copies will not be available until sometime in 1957 


ROBERT SPELLER & SONS, PUBLISHERS 
1201 West Chapel Hill Street 
Durham, North Carolina 


I enclose $30.00 for my copies of Volumes I and II of HOUGH’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF AMERI- 
CAN WOODS. Orders now being accepted will be shipped postpaid, as ready, in order of receipt of sub- 
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Merchandising Southern Pine Lumber’ 


‘AMERICAN prosperity is built as 
much on marketing methods as on 
our techniques of production.”’ 
The truth of that 
leading advertising 
visible all 
The appearance, 


ability, 


statement by a 
executive is 
around us every day 
packaging, avail 


sales methods, servicing, 


advertising, reputation of the man 


ufacturer and intermediate dis 


tributor are all factors of merchan 


dising that create demand for a 
product. Production expansion is 
Improved 


brought on by demand. 


manufacture mainly 
efforts to meet 
Modern 


maintains demand for 


tee} niaue S of 


result from 


eom 
petition merchandising 
ereates and 
a product. It enables new, or vari 
ations of old, products to become 
strongly competitive with currently 
established produets and ean 
‘hange the trend in buying habits. 

All foresters 


varying 


are interested in 
are di- 


oneerned with the develop 


and, degree, 
rectly 
ment and production of our forest 


Most of 
anagement and protection 


resources involved 


in the n 


Forest lands 


us are 


and tree 


vaged in the 


erops 
harvest 
their 


ome are 


ine of thos some in 


crops ; 
and 


arious products; 


utilization manufacture into 
and a few in 


Yet, all 
in what the forest in 


their marketing and sale 
have a sta 

dustries and their intermediate 
merchandising 
products to the ulti- 
The 


interest 


distributors do in 
their diverse 
common de 
is the value 


mate consumer 
nominator ot 


of standine timber. 


Paper presented at annual meeting. 
Section, Society of Ameri 
at Montgomery, Ala., 


Southeastern 
ean Foresters held 


Jan. 21, 1956 


Forestry Dependent on Markets 


The landowner and forest 
look to the 


for their markets, while the indus 


man 
ager forest industries 
tries look to the ultimate consumer 
of their manufactured products 
Nothing is fickle than the 


buying public and the term ‘‘tra 


more 


ditional markets’’ has a fine sound 
little 
consistently 


but means unless the manu 


facturer meets and 
overcomes competition from simi- 
Loss 


lar and substitute products. 


of markets restricts production 


and in turn the demand for raw 
in our case timber. This 
back to the landowner 
and the forester. Without markets 
for his timber, there would be little 


incentive for the landowner to in- 


material 


brings us 


and manage- 
Restricted 


stumpage 


the growing 
forests 
low 


vest in 
ment of 
kets 
The incentive is still there but in 


mar- 
mean values 
demand 
The tre 
during the past 


lesser degree than when 


is highly competitive 
mendous upsurge, 
fifteen vears, in the stumpage price 
of timber for lumber, poles and 
high 


has provided the greatest incentive 


piling, the value stumpage, 
for the practice of forestry by all 
elasses of private landowners 
There is, of course, another angle 
in relation to stumpage values. Ex 
high 


may so inerease product costs as 


eessively stumpage prices 
to prohibit competitive pricing and 


loss of 


values 


turn, 
decline. It 
is a factor which, along with oth- 
ers, is already affecting southern 
But, what 


stable 


markets. In 


eause 


stumpace will 


lumber manufacturers. 
interested in is 
manufactured 


we are all 
markets for prod- 
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W. C. Hammerle 

Executive 

Southeastern Pine Marketing Institute, 
Savannah, Georgia 


secretary, 


ucts, stable forest industries. equi- 
table and in- 
ereased forest production. 


stumpage prices 


The Southern Pine Industry 


The southern pine lumber indus- 
try is one of the major industries 
in each of the southern states. It 
provides employment for a quarter 
full part-time 
workers of whom 93 percent are in 
direct production. Nearly a quar- 
ter of a billion dollars is expended 
annually for its material—- 
the bulk of which is paid out to 
private landowners. In 1954, the 
pine lumber 
represented 21 percent of the na- 
tion’s total lumber production and 
23 percent of construction lumber 
size it 
is big, but in composition it is not. 
The industry is comprised mainly 
of small-sized units with 98 per- 
cent of its mills producing under 
5 million board feet annually, yet 
of the 


million and 


{ ‘ 
Ot a 


raw 


output of southern 


requirements. In_ overall 


accounting for 72 
total production. 


percent 


The magnitude of its component 
parts and the highly individualistie 
character of its operating units re- 
sult in an industry strongly com- 
itself and ex- 
to consolidated, 
unified action. As a result a small 
of the industry carries 
the load of supporting action on 
This has 
handicapped the southern pine in- 
many ineluding 
the effective merchandising of its 
product. Here it must 
with large integrated corporations 
that are adequately financed for 
individual or organized group ac- 


petitive within 


tremely resistant 
seoment 
industry-wide matters. 
dustry in 


ways 


compete 
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tion to conduct research, product 


and product mer- 
take 
markets for lumber. 
Even in the field itself, 
southern pine is faced with similar 


competition from other sections of 


development, 


chandising to over so-ealled 
traditional 


lumber 


the country. 


Lumber Market Trends 


The favorable lumber market for 
the past 114 years has again tended 
to make pine operators complacent 
about the market situation and the 
need for any concerted action to 
the merchandising efforts 
of competing materials. Yet, as 
late as 1953 the first half of 
1954 the southern pine market was 


combat 
and 


in bad shape and lumbermen were 
seeking means to rebuild markets. 
The production of southern pine 
in 1953 was the lowest since 1945 
and just barely above the average 
for the index years, 1935-39. 

The pine lumber markets outside 
the South have drastically 
curtailed and in lost. 
Some of the contributing factors 
lower production cost and 


been 
some cases 
were : 
better merchandising of competing 

inequalities in freight 
poorly manufactured, im- 


woods: 
rates; 
properly seasoned, or green south- 
ern pine; and a reduction in de- 
mand due to substi- 
tutes. Fifty-seven percent of south- 


competing 


ern pine production was marketed 
in northern and mid-western states 
in 1934. In 1954 only 27 percent 
of southern pine lumber moved out 
of the South. 

Home building is the biggest mar- 
ket for southern pine, and lumber 
production rises and falls in rela- 
tion to the home 
struction. For the first ten months 
of 1955, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics reports 1,161,000 new, non- 
farm housing starts. This was an 
of 13.2 over the 
sarae period in 1954, and only 4.4 
percent than in the 
breaking year of 1950. Industry 
indicate that southern 
pine lumber production in the first 
ten months of 1955 was only 4.5 
percent greater than for the cor- 
responding period of 1954. The 
increase in pine production repre- 


volume of eon- 


increase pereent 


rect rd 


less 


statistics 


sented only one-third the inerease 
in the volume of home construction 
its biggest market. 
This difference is 
from the standpoint of 
production and productive capac- 
With all building 
continuing at an all 


significant 

industry 
ity. types of 
construction 
time high, the use of lumber is not 
Two of the influ- 
the inereasing 


keeping pace. 
encing factors are: 
other 
other wood species, and changes in 


use of materials including 
methods of construction which have 
the 
lumber used in home construction 
For the trend 
one-story homes and slab-on-ground 
have the 
for sills, 

Also, 
for ex- 
wall construction. A De- 
partment of Labor survey for the 
first quarter of 1954 showed that 
in the with 34 
percent of housing 


greatly reduced amount of 


example, toward 


foundation reduced 
used 
floor joists, and subflooring. 


amount of lumber 
less lumber is beine used 
terior 


southern region, 
the 


starts, onlv 76 pereent of the eXx- 


nation’s 


terior walls of one-family houses 
started of frame 
tion. And, that wood facing was 
used on only one-third of these 
houses. Sheathing for exterior 
walls and roof is the big market 
for our ‘‘board’’ mills which ac 
eount for a large percentage of 
pine production. It is a market 
that is dwindling fast primarily 
because of intensive merchandising 
efforts on substitute materials and 
bad marketing practices by some 


were construe- 


pine manufacturers. 

The of the southern 
pine industry to date has been the 
large seale industrial development 
and general economic expansion of 
the South and the nation as a 
whole. The South has provided 
the local market for pine lumber 
while the national demand has 
been such as to supply a broad 
enough market that competing ma- 
terials have had no reason to con- 
eentrate in this section. There is 
no assurance this condition will 
remain static. 


salvation 


Home Building—Key Market 
Challenge 


The home builder and modern- 
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izer, the architect, the industrial 
engineer or designer, and the do-it- 
yourself man have never before had 
so many different kinds and brands 
of products from which to select. 
The lumber market is today faced 
with the strongest competition it 


from substitute ma- 


has ever had 
Materials, that are strong- 


ly competitive in cost, suitability, 


terials. 


appearance, and utility, are being 
intensively promoted by the manu 
facturers directly with the 
sumer and through the the distrib- 


con- 


utor and loeal supplier. The lum 
ber industry can no longer take for 
eranted the home building field as 
its market. There 
stant decline in the 


has been a con 
volume of lum 
ber used in home construction un 
til, today, only about ten thousand 
board feet of lumber is used in the 
average home. 

In a recent article on dealer ad 
vertising, the following statement 
appeared: ‘‘The 
down on his advertising today ‘be- 


dealer who euts 


cause times are good’ is automati- 
cally throwing customers and busi 
ness into his competitors’ laps.’’ 
That statement applies equally as 
well to the manufacturer. But ad 
It is 
one part of the entire merchandis- 


vertising alone is not enough 


ing job which starts with the pro- 
duction of a quality product—de- 
signed for a particular use, cor 
rectly identified, backed by a repu- 
table manufacturer, having an at 
tractive appearance or packaging, 
produced at a reasonable cost and 
in sufficient quantity to supply ere- 
ated demand. Then distribution 
channels must be established and 
maintained, prompt delivery sched- 
uled, and all phases of promotional 
The latter 
includes pre-selling consumers and 


advertising carried out. 


specifiers, promotional work with 
distributors and dealers, and back- 
ing the latter with cooperative local 
consumer advertising, educational 
promotion, and point-of-sale pro 
grams to develop effective retail 
selling. Merchandising ends with 
satisfied consumers 

That is an 
scription, but at least it emphasizes 
the fact that ‘‘order taking’’ is not 
merchandising. It the 


over-simplified de- 


indicates 
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course that must be followed by the 


southern pine industry if estab- 
lished 


and further developed against com- 
petition. 


markets are to be retained 


Meeting the Challenge 


The industry has the facilities 


and still has the opportunity to 
handle the job. Many individual 
operators have established well- 


earned reputations in quality and 
dependability of manufacture and 
distribution, and to some degree in 
They are, 


marketing their product 


however, continually exposed to 


pressure from wholesalers and re- 
tail dealers to compete price-wise 
with inferior lumber; to eliminate 
marking ; 
and to ship partially seasoned lum- 


gerade and identification 
ber. They are also handicapped by 
the fact that individually they ean- 
not supply sufficient quantity to 
support the market. 

The the manu 
facturer in selecting the raw mate- 
rial and determining its utilization. 
Fortunately the quality of our tim- 


task starts with 


ber has been constantly improving 
with the expansion of forest man- 
agement. We are no longer depend- 
ent on the rapid growing, second- 
growth, old field pine of the 1930’s 
The 
with proper 
selection the quality end product 
ean be attained. 


with its inherent weaknesses. 
timber is better and 
Also necessary is 
eare in manufacturing, better ma- 
con- 
sistent and accurate grading, and 


chining, correct seasoning, 
packaging and shipping that will 
assure attractive 
quality product. Even then, it may 
be good lumber but anonymity does 
not designate quality to the eon- 
Quality and dependability 
can be denoted and the value of the 
product increased throug 
of recognized grade marks, trade 
marks, and mill identification. 


delivery of an 


sumer. 


the use 


Lumber has many excellent qual- 
ities which lend themselves to effee- 
tive sales promotion. But, there is 
a negative side to be overcome that 
has been effectively utilized by the 
manufacturers of substitute mate- 


rials, namely: the experience of 


builders and consumers with poor 
quality, carelessly manufactured, 


lumber whether of 


southern pine or other species. It 


unseasoned 


is not enough to sell just lumber 

quality must be the keyword. The 
need is to emphasize the quality 
features of southern pine; its su 
perior properties and utility; the 
advantages of higher standards in 


manufacture, seasoning and grad- 


ing; and to convince buvers that 
good southern pine is worth its cost. 
Integrity of manufacture and de 
pendability of supply are compo- 
nent parts of the required promo- 
tional program. 

that these selling 


points be intelligently and _ effee- 


It is essential 
tively presented—and consistently 
hammered home. Sporadic, emer 
efforts when the 
off are of little value. 


geney market is 

Product promotion with the ulti- 
mate consumer is an integral part 
of the southern pine 
promotional activity and one that 
has been sadly neglected. This is 
especially true for the home build- 


industry’s 


ing and improvement field where 
competing materials have been con- 
stantly selling their story to con- 
sumers. During the past year, the 
Southern Pine has 
made an effective entrance into this 
field. Such efforts should be strong- 
ly supported. Consumer advertising 


Association 


is broad seale and costly and as 
such is beyond the reach of the in- 
dividual operator. In the case of 
the home buyer, it is a matter of 
edueation to change the buyer’s 
attitude and overcome indifference. 
Primarily of future benefit, the in- 
dustry is obliged to conduct con- 
sumer education or relinquish the 
field to competitive materials. 

Of urgent concern is the indus- 
try’s promotional action with the 
materials specifiers for all types of 
construction and use. Manufactur- 
ers of competing materials have 
really concentrated their promo- 
tion in this field. Advertisements 
in trade and professional maga- 
zines; regular, planned personal 
contacts; promotional displays ; and 
assistance in direct selling through 
and localized 
advertising have all been carried 
This is especially true in the 
building and improvement 


training, contests, 


on. 
home 
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field 
lumber. 


still the biggest market for 
In this field concerted ef- 
needed to 
the 
namely, the architect, contractor, 


forts are sell southern 


pine to materials specifiers, 
operative builder, and retail lum- 
All of these are impor- 
tant but the key man is the retailer. 
To a great extent, the product and 
brand the dealer has in stock influ- 
the material And, 
where the dealer is an operative 


ber dealer. 


ences used. 
builder, he exerts complete control 
over materials and brand specifica- 
tions. 


Retailer—A Major Factor 


The retail lumber dealer of to- 
day is a building materials mer- 
chant. 
his stock which contains nearly all 


Lumber is but one line in 


types of directly competing mate- 
The dealer is the key link 
in the lumber distribution chain to 
the final reaching 
him the industry needs and should 
receive the assistance of the lumber 


rials. 


eonsumer. In 


wholesaler. These facts are recog- 
nized by the industry 
distributors are raising a 
half million dollars for strictly lo- 
eal retail advertising of direct 
benefit to retail dealers. The extent 
to which the dealer merchandises 
southern pine lumber over other 


ply we od 
whose 


lumber species and other competi- 
tive materials may be influenced by 
several major factors: buyer de- 
mand; competitive price; margin 
of profit; quality of product ; 
appeal; dependability of supply; 
manufacturer’s service and coop- 
and 


sales 


erative relations;; assistance 


rendered in merchandising the 
product both directly and indi- 
rectly. 


The retail dealer is in a most ad- 
vantageous position to perform a 
real service in rebuilding the repu- 
tation of southern pine. He must 
have the support and encourage- 
ment of the pine manufacturer to 
The dealer should insist on 
quality southern pine, properly 
manufactured, machined, seasoned, 
and delivered in first class condi- 
tion. He should specify that all 
lumber be grade-marked and mill- 
identified—and require compliance. 
Dealer advertising and point-of- 


do so. 
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as long as there is a de- 


Individ 


sale selling of the quality product, capacity 


its advantages and how to mand for southern pine. 


citing 
the ually he cannot exert enough influ 


on the building 


identify it, will then bring 


mills in line and reealcitrant deal- ence market. for 


er competition as well. 


example, to offset the effects of in 
ferior lumber and the skillfully or 


Industry Must rake Initiative eanized and well financed cam 


paigns of competitive materials 


The logical, effective 


merchandising southern pine in a 


Such an overall merchandising 


program is possible of achievement answer t 
and offers 
more stable and profitable markets 


substantial rewards in 


highly competitive market is con 
é I 


sistent individual effort coupled 


It does require that the industry 
take the 


ing its products 


initiative in merchandis with organized action. The means 


The 


conditions and 


individual are available through the industry 
operating on 


They are 


goal and 


‘ator can correct associations already 


the 


ture and 


Ope I 


meet requirements in manufae- a regional or state basis 


He ean 


a great deal in marketing his prod 


distribution do working toward the same 


working together even though their 


vary slightly 


in the Southeast. 


and effectively distributing it respective 


the he do 


is to establish his own repu 


uct programs 
Here 
our organization 


Pine Marketing 


ganized to represent the responsible 


most can individ in approach 


ually the Southeastern 
tation and fill demand for his own 


limit of 


Institute—was or 


produet to the productive 


William Heritage Receives 
Department of the Interior 
Distinguished Service Award 


In recognition of forty-four years 
outstanding 
the field ol 
W illiar Heritage 
the Minneapolis area 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Departn 
Distinguished Service 
Mareh 12, 1956, at 
at Washington, D. C. 


government service in 
Mr. 
forester of 
the 
sinee 1936 
the In 
Award, 


nublie 


forest management, 
area 
office of 
received the ent ot! 


terior 


Monday 


cranized in the I 
otect 
ted lands 


to ruide 


and ma 
Tl ere we 
the croup 


poliey and formulation o 
for eonduetine timber 
Timber 
ved in 1920. 
today and remain virtually WILLIAM HEnRIT 


In 1927 Mr. Heritage was secretary 


» resulting General 


ls tions, 


appre 
AGE, left, shown 
unchanged 


loggir 


of all Indian enterprises. The develop- 


ent of the 


made engineer at large and 
sawmills to their present 
state, the 


management 


also served as production coordinator 
Central States during the life 
of the Indian Conservation Corps 
The Me and Red Lake 

mills and Red Lake Fisheries 
which have his jurisdie high 


tion are among ost 


for the eoineident with 
forest 
now practiced on their respective for 


ests, 


prosperous 
intensive degree of 
nominee Saw 


the 


been 


represents an achievement rT 


For 


rood 


under order his outstanding eon 


the n suecessful tributions to forestry practices, 


receiving : 
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medium and 
the 
outlined 


pine mills small, 


large—in carrying out mer- 
chandising funetions 


hoth 


operative act ion 


individual and co 


Our 


through 
program 1s 
built on assurance of quality and 
evidenced on each 
the S.P.M.T. 


name and the 


dependability 
piece of lumber by 
mill 


lumber grade-mark 


trademark, the 
Our efforts are 
presently concentrated on securing 
the 


W holesalers 


recognition and support. of 


and retail dealers in 
and the 


ember mills 


our program product of 


our n 


Southern foresters as well as the 
lumber industry have a stake in 


merchandising southern pine hun 


be r 


definitely a 


since success or failure will 


ffeet the price 


stumpage 


of timber—t! 


e only realistic ineer 
tive for the practice of forestry on 


private lands 


vard from Wesley A. "Ewart, Assistant 
the Interior 

his influence and guidance of ecowork- 
Indian 
he has 
Branch of Forestry 
Affairs, the 
Interior bestows 


relations with 
the 


the 


ers, his fine 


and 


people, 
brought to 
of the Bureau of 
Department of the 
upon Mr. Heritage its 
the Distinguished 


prestige 


Indian 


highest honor, 


Service Award.” 





Use of Temperature Pellets in 
Regeneration Research 


HIGH TEMPERATURES at the ground 
surface are a major cause of seed- 
ling mortality for many conifers. 
Critical temperatures are believed 
to occur in a tissue-thin layer at 
thesurface. From this layer, tem- 
peratures decrease greatly in the 
first few millimeters upward into 


the air and downward into the 


soil? Losses of Douglas-fir seed- 
lings begin when surface tempera- 
123° F..3+4 but the 
threshold is not Newly 


germinated seedlings of such thin- 


tures exceed 


sharp. 


stemmed species as Douglas-fir and 
hemlock generally die at tempera- 
tures between 123° F. and 140° F., 
that 
manage to escape heat injury early 


but oeceasional individuals 
in the season may survive temper 
atures in excess of 150° F. 

Until very reeently it was diffi- 
eult to 
this thin heat. 
Available instruments were, more- 


measure 


temperatures in 


line of surface 


over, costly and most investiga 


tions of soil surface temperatures 
were necessarily limited to a rela 
tively few samples. 

Commercial temperature pellets® 
are available 


now which in 


Ways are superior to more expen 


some 


sive instruments such as thermom- 
eters, thermographs, and thermo- 
couples. They are cheap enough 
to permit extensive sampling, and 
they provide an accurate measure 
of the temperature in the hairline 


climate near the 
ground. (2nd ed.) Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1950. 

“Smith, D. M. The influence of seed 
bed conditions on the regeneration of 
eastern white pine. Connecticut Agrie. 
Expt. Sta. Bul. 545, 61 pp. Illus. 1951. 

*Baker, F. S. Principles of silvicul 
ture. MeGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., New 
York. 44 pp. Illus. 1950. 

“Isaac, L. A. Reproductive habits of 
Douglas-fir. Charles Lathiop Pack For 
estry Foundation, Washington, D. C. 107 
pp. Illus. 1953. 

TEMPILS sold by ihe Tempil Corpora 
tion, New York, New York, were used in 
these trials. 


‘Geiger, R. The 


at the surface of the soil. They 
come in the form of 7/16-inch by 
1/8-inch tablets which are inex- 
pensive, accurate, insoluble, dis- 


tinctively colored, generally water- 
proof for at least a year, easily 


fragmented to any desired size, 
and available in useful intervals of 
melting temperatures (113° F., 
125° F., 126° ©. 150°F.,. and 
163° F., error + 1 percent Re- 


sults of studies on natural seedbeds 
many pellets 
over three seasons have snown them 
to be highly useful when there is 


with thousands of 


need for maximum temperature 


records at about 12° intervals. 

Many temperature-measuring in- 
mereury ther- 
mometers and thermograph bulbs 


struments such as 
are so large that their readings ac 
tually represent an integration of 
a range of temperatures near the 
Although fine thermo- 
overcome this difficulty, 
they can conduct appreciable heat 
down the 


6 


surface. 
couples 
cooler 


metal wires to 


layers,® and may easily be installed 
or become shifted above or below 
the plane of highest temperature. 
The pellet, in 


trast, intersects the 


temperature con- 


soil surface 
and provides an accurate record of 
the exact location of the plane 
where the temperature exceeds the 
melting point of the pellet. There 
is only slight conduction of heat 
through the pellet to cooler layers. 
These characteristics make the pel- 
let a fine addition to the instru- 
ments commonly used for measur- 
ing surface soil temperatures. 

If a partially buried pellet is 
exposed to sun’s radiation, it will 
begin to soften in a thin line at 
the soil surface when the melting 
temperature is reached. Should 


*Vaartaja, O. Temperature and evapo 
ration at and near ground level on eer 
tain forest sites. Canadian Journal of 
Botany 32:760-783. 1954. 
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the temperature then drop, the pel- 
let will reharden, but a thin eroded 
line will remain etched on its sur- 
face as a record. If instead the 
temperature should up- 
ward, all the portion above the 
surface will melt, but the part be- 
low the surface will generally re- 


continue 


main intact. 

Pellets first 
author to provide a 
seedbeds reaching lethal tempera- 
tures on Douglas-fir cleareutting 
within the H. J. Andrews Experi- 
mental Forest. A large number 
of sampling points within 
clearcut area were first chosen at 
random or systematically. Pellet 
fragments of several melting tem- 
peratures were then placed at each 
point to provide a range of maxi- 
Since seedbed 


by the 
measure of 


were used 


each 


mum temperatures. 
temperatures may vary consider- 
ably even over an inch of surface, 
the pellet with the most important 
melting temperature was placed on 
the exact point. On the H. J. An- 
drews Experimental Forest, pel- 
lets melting at 138° F. were used 
at the exact point because this 
temperature correlates best with 
heat loss of Douglas-fir seedlings. 
Fragments of pellets having higher 
or lower melting points were then 
placed 14 to 34-inch to the east 
and The 
tion of the line of pellet fragments 
was adopted to prevent toothpick 


west. east-west orienta- 


markers on either end from shad- 
ing the fragments. 

In placing each pellet fragment, 
the was first prepared by 
probing the point of a pencil about 
one-half inch into the soil to form 
a small conical hole. The fragment 
then inserted with 
point first, so that only a third or 
less showed above the ground. 


spot 


was tweezers, 


This procedure was followed for 
two reasons. Experience had 
shown that considerable movement 





Temperature pellet 
to the 
inter-like 


Whole 


losest 


F. pellet fragment is ¢ 


on either side. Smaller sp! 


llets are shown here for elarity 


shown at right. 


of soil particles and other small ob 


jects by rain, wind, gravity or bi 


otic activity took place even on 


relatively flat surfaces during sun 


This 


pronounced on steep slopes 


mer. movement was much 
more 
Pellet fragments merely placed on 
the 


partially buried fragments usualls 


often hecame lost. but 


surface 
remained in place. In addition a 
pellet 


would 


buried 


unmelted 


fragment partially 


usually leave an 
portion below ground level to pro- 
vide positive evidence that the sur 
face temperature had exceeded the 
melting point of the pellet. Other 


wise there was no certain 


whether the 
meant it had completely 


way to 
determine absence of 
a pellet 
melted, or had simply become lost 

Half pellets were the most satis- 
factory size of fragment when the 
carried several 
Whole pellets proved un- 


for 


tests were over 


months 


necessarily large point sam 


ts installed near 


fragments 


~% 


The 
are 
half 


aluminum container 


the stem of a Douglas-fir seedling. 
stem; 125° F. and 150° F. fragments 
be used, but 


would normally 


150 nd their 


pellets 


pling and fragments smaller than 
a half pellet took too long to find. 
The 125° F. pellet is an exception. 
When heated 
point, it partly vaporizes, leaving 
behind a black soot 
the adjacent soil surface and may 


above its melting 


This blackens 


the temperature character 
For 
this reason, a small fragment (14 
of the 125° F. 
pellet was used and was placed at 
one-half inch fron 
fragments of other pellets. A tooth- 
pick marker 
the soil beside it 
the 125° F. 
ing band of soot on the toothpick. 


change 


surface materials 


isties of 


pellet or smaller 


least away 


was then inserted in 
Upon melting, 
pellet leaves a persist- 


Fragments of other pellets can be 
but they 
should not touch or they may fuse 


placed close together. 
and make it diffieult to interpret 
results. 

In addition to their usefulness 


in large scale sampling of clearcut 
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areas, pellets also 
proved admirably suited for sam- 
pling temperatures of the soil next 
to the stems of newly germinated 
seedlings (Fig. 1). When seedlings 
are under continuous observation, 
pellet fragments even as fine as a 
dust can be used effectively but are 


temperature 


easily lost. For intermittent obser- 
vation over long periods, relatively 
long splinter-like fragments of small 
diameter are better. These may be 
placed very close to a tiny stem 
without actually touching or shad- 
ing it. Long fragments are espe- 
cially desirable where loose seed- 
beds such as duff or moss make it 
hard to predict at what surface 
level the highest temperature will 
The 125° fragment should 
be used some distance away from 


oceur. 


seedling stems because of sooting. 
With these precautions, the maxi- 
mum surface temperatures near a 
seedling stem can be accurately 
measured with practically no dis- 
turbance of the natural conditions 
of the microsite 

Two further precautions should 
be taken in handling or transport- 
To guard against ac- 
be 
earried in an Pel- 
lets frequently melt when left un- 


ing pellets. 


cidental melting, they should 


insulated bag. 


parked 
the 125° 
pellets react chemically with the 
they should be 


an auto 
Since 


protected inside 


in the sunshine. 
others, packaged 
The 125° pellets also 
from 


posure to body heat when carried 


separately. 
become oily prolonged ex- 
in the pockets of clothing. 

Whether used for extensive sam- 
pling to find the percent of seed- 
beds reaching lethal temperatures 
or for determining maximum tem- 
peratures in the minute area near 
a seedling stem, temperature pel- 
lets show promise as a new and re- 
liable research tool. 





Exposure of Loblolly Pine Planting Stock’ 


“*The evergreen or coniferous trees have a resinous sap, to say nothing 
of any other and minor peculiarities in which they differ from the 
broad-leaved or deciduous trees. If this resinous sap is once allowed 


to be checked in its flow or hardened by the exposure of the tree-roots 
to the drying influence of the sun and wind, the circulation of the 


vital fluid is stopped forever. 
floods, will start the flow again 
planted, and by those 


No application of water, though in 


. we have seen trees brought to be 


who knew something about trees, brought 


apparently in good condition, and then laid upon the ground to be 
exposed to the sun or wind while the holes were being dug for their 


rece ption - and this ¢ rposure 


} 


was just long enough for them to be 


death-struck and the holes to be their qraves. ...7’ 


Eary literature on tree planting 
frequently emphasized the dire ef- 
fects of 
coniferous planting stock, echoing 


direct root exposure on 


admonition expressed 


than 


Egleston’s? 
so eloquently more 
Later 
have that 
warnings greatly exaggerated the 
dangers of direct 
least for the 
species that have since been tested 
under controlled conditions. Lift- 
field planting 
inevitably entail some direct ex- 


seventy 


vears observations 


ago. 
indicated these early 
exposure, at 


several coniferous 


ing, grading, and 
posure of roots, but moderate dry 
ing is apparently not harmful and 
need not be interpreted as evidence 
that the seedlings are ‘‘death- 
struck’’ and should be culled. 
Wakeley*® found that exposing 
roots of longleaf and slash pine 
seedlings up to about 20 minutes 
did not materially or consistently 
reduce survival. As exposure time 
was increased beyond 20 minutes, 
survival of both species decreased. 


‘Contribution from the School of For 
North Carolina Agricultural Ex 
periment Station, Raleigh, N. C. Pub 
lished with the approval of the Director 
Paper No. 699 of the 


estry, 


of Research as 
Journal Series. 

“Egleston, Nathaniel H. Handbook of 
tree-planting. D. Appleton and Com 
pany. New York. 126 pp. 1884. 

*Wakeley, Philip C. Planting the 
southern pines. Agriculture Monograph 
No. 18. Forest Service, U. S. Dept. of 
Agric. pp. 233, illus. 1954. 


—N. H. EGLEsTon 


reduced 
Cummings‘ 
subjected shortleaf pine seedling 


Exposure of 5! hours 


survival to 6 percent. 


135 min- 
utes and obtained a smooth curve 
the end of the first 
erowing following treat- 
Mortality ranged from about 
7 percent for 


roots to exposure up to 
of survival at 
season 
ment 
control seedlings 
down to about 80 percent for seed- 
lings subjected to the 135-minute 
drying period. Studies at the Cali- 
fornia Forest and Range Experi- 
Station® indicated 
posure of three-year-old trans- 
plants of Jeffrey pine for fifteen 
minutes or longer severely reduced 


ment that ex- 


survival. Transplants not exposed 
survived approximately 70 percent 
thos« 


while exposed for one hour 


survived only about 7 percent. 
Quite frequently puddling, i.e., 
coating the roots by dipping them 
in creamy mud, has been advocated 
against 
chance exposure during planting 
operations. Evidence on the value 
of this measure, however, has not 
been judged conclusive. Wakeley® 
sums it us as follows: ‘‘In practice, 
puddling still is widely used in 


as a protective measure 


‘Cummings, W. H. Exposure of roots 
of shortleaf pine stock. Jour. Forestry 
40: 490-492. 1942. 

*California Forest & Range Exp. Sta. 
Annual report. Forest Research in Cali 
fornia. pp. 15. 1954. 

°Op. cit. 
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farm planting, but seldom in large- 
scale operations. Since unpuddled 
survive satisfactorily, 
puddling is judged 


seedlings 
unnecessary, 
except possibly where moss cannot 
be obtained to keep the roots moist 
during planting.’’ 

There are apparently no pub- 
lished reports of root exposure tests 
on loblolly pine nor of tests involv- 
ing deliberate drying of roots pro- 
tected by puddling or other 
similar treatements. Since loblolly 
pine is one of the most widely 
planted species, it seems desirable 
to obtain a measure of its tolerance 
to root drying by direct exposure 
and to determine whether puddling 
or wetting the roots in water would 
increase the capacity to withstand 
such exposure. The purpose of this 
report is to summarize the results 
of studies on the tolerance of lob- 
lolly pine seedlings to withstand 
direct exposure of 
planting. 


roots before 


Materials and Methods 


An exploratory test was initiated 
in the spring of 1952 to obtain in- 
formation principally on the effect 
of stock size, duration of exposure, 
and time of day on survival of lob- 
lolly pine, using a total of 2,000 
seedlings. The specific sources of 
variation included two sources of 
stock,” five durations of exposure 
(0, 5, 10, 20, and 40 minutes), two 
size classes of seedlings, and either 
mid-morning or mid-afternoon ex- 
At the end of the first 
growing season, mortality for all 
treatments and variabies combined 
averaged 12 percent, with a range 
of 0 to 49 percent. Although sig- 
nificant differences oceurred with- 
in every source of variation, the 
high average survival of 88 percent 
suggested that the drying periods 


posure. 


"Grateful acknowledgement is made to 
the Clayton Nursery of the N. C. Divi- 
sion of Forestry for making stock avail- 
able for this test. 
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TABLE 1. 
PLANTING 


Size Shoot 


length 


Diameter at 
root collar 


class 
Cm. 
16.76 


14.22 


Cm, 
0.32 


0.24 


Large 
Small 


used in this test did not encompass 
a critical range. 

Accordingly, a new series of ex- 
periments was started in the spring 
of 1953 to provide longer exposure 
and also to test the effects of trees 
subjected to puddling or wetting of 
the roots before drying. The seed- 
the 
Forest ry 


used were grown in 
nursery of the School of 
at Raleigh, North Carolina; they 
were of ‘‘bed-run’’ 
categories, either 
uniformly 


lings 


vraded out 


stock 


into two 


uniformly large or 


small. The two size classes repre- 
sented trees in the upper and lower 
the 
Based on measurements of repli 
eated, 


limits of plantable range. 
randomly selected bundles 
from in 
the ap- 
proximately twice as much as those 
in the small category (Table 1 
Next, the 
sembled into 


each size class. seedlings 


large category weighed 


seedlings were 
the num- 
ber of bundles. each consisting of 
One-third of 
bundles were drawn out and placed 


as- 
required 
10 seedlings. these 
in buckets containing enough water 
to completely cover the roots; an 
third to the 
root collar in puddled elay: the 
remaining third earefully 
heeled trenches in the 
manner to serve as controls. 


other was immersed 
was 
usual 


The 


immersion in water and puddled 


into 


clay followed the recommendations 
in planting leaflets® and lasted ap- 


TABLE 2. 
LOLLY 


Large seedlings 


Heel-in Water Clay 
Percent 
86.6 : 98.3 
90.0 
91.6 


96.7 


30 

60 5. | 

00 30. 5.0 

120 5. 6 
Mean 5: 9.6 


95.0 


94.3 


Least 


AVERAGE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ONE-YEAR-OLD LOBLOLLY 
UseD IN THE 1953 TEsT 
Root 
length 
Cm, 
22.10 


19.81 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF SURVIVA 
PINE SEEDLINGS SUBJECTED 


significant differences between means at the 


For ‘‘root-conditioning’’ 


For exposure time—6.9¢ 


For ‘‘root-conditioning’ 


c 
’ 


PINE 


Dry wt. 
Green wt. 


Green Dry 


weight weight 
Ratio 
0.412 
0.405 


Gm, 
21.2 


10.3 


Gm. 
51.4 
25.4 


proximately two hours. 

this ‘‘root-condition- 
treatment, six bundles from 
each of the three parent lots were 


Following 
ing’ 
drawn and assigned at random to 
each of the five exposure times of 
0, 30, 60, 90, and 120 minutes. To 
insure good air circulation and uni- 
form drying for the duration of the 
exposure, the seedling bundles were 
an elevated plank, with 
the 


placed on 
the 


edge 


roots extending beyond 
The seedlings were exposed 
Mareh 27, 1953, from 1:25 to 3:25 
P.M. The seedlings were exposed to 
direct sunlight with 
averaging 56°F, 
$1 percent, and wind velocity 12 
All 
bundles, along with controls, were 


heeled 


regular 


temperatures 
relative humidity 
miles hour. 


per exposed 


carefully back into 
the 
and were planted in heavy sedi- 


mentary soil the following day. 


then 


trenches in manner, 


The field lay-out was a series of 
randomized complete blocks, repli- 
With two seedling 
**root-conditioning’”’ 


cated six times. 
sizes, three 
treatments, and five durations of ex- 
posure, there were thirty random- 
ized rows of 10 seedlings each per 
block. or a total of 1.800 seedlings 
for the entire test. 

Although the of 1953 


was very dry, no artificial watering 


summer 


°E.G., Thee Planters’ Notes No. 10. 
Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agri 
April, 1952. 


eulture, 


rHE 
TO DIFFERENT 


END OF THE FIRST 
** ROOT-CONDITIONING ”” 


L AT 


Small seedlings 


All Heel-in Water Clay 


Perce 


93.< 


nt 
98.3 
3. 96. 96.7 
56.6 76.6 93.3 
$1.6 88.: 95.0 
A 38.3 48.5 96.7 
75.é 59.0 96.0 


0.01 level: 


5.4% 


X exposure—12.1% 


GROWING SEASON 
TREATME 
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the 
severe 


was applied; consequently, 
seedlings underwent a 
drought test. Survival was checked 
at one-month intervals from plant- 
to the end of the 
season in late fall. Since the peri- 
did not 
marked departures from expected 
the final 
first-season survival data are used 
this evaluation. 


ing srowing 


odie checks reveal any 


mortality trends, only 


in 
Results 

The of the 
clay-puddled stock was superior to 
either that 
the heel-in 
Fig. 1 


superiority 


Survival. survival 
of the water-soaked or 
Table 2 and 


On an absolute basis, the 


cont rol 


of clay-puddling over 
water-soaking was 15 percent, and 
over heel-in, approximately 40 per- 
cent, all differences being highly 
significant. Water-soaking was also 
beneficial at all levels of exposure. 

Of additional interest is the bet 
ter survival of clav-puddled stock 
over the control stock in the series 
not exposed, the mean difference of 
approximately 13 
clearly significant at the 0.01 level. 
In this the 
soaked seedlings were superior to 
the but the mean 
survival difference was significant 
only at the 0.05 level 

After 30 
heeled-in 


pereent being 


respect, even water- 


controls. here 


the 
con- 


minutes exposure 
seedlings showed a 
sistent and significant downward 
trend in survival, with about three- 
fourths of the trees dying in the 
lots subjected to 2 


Behavior of the water-soaked stock 


hours of drying. 


was erratic; beyond 90 minutes of 
drying, there was a sharp drop in 
produced 
significant differences in the elay- 
puddled lots 


survival. Exposure no 


Even with the maxi- 


AFTER PLANTING FOR ONE-YEAR-OLD LOB 
NTS AND ROOT-DRYING PERIODS 

Both 
Water 


s1zes 


Heel-in 


Percent 
84.9 93.< 
78.3 
50.8 
35.8 


26.6 


92.: 
78.i 
81.6 
54.9 
80.1 





May 1956 Bl) 
mum exposure period of two hours, TABLE CURRENT SHOOT GROWTH OF LOBLOLLY SEEDLINGS 
survival of the puddled seedlings Exposure Heel-in Water-soaked Clay-puddled All treatments 
was significantly greater than that inate Seiten 
of the unexposed heeled-in stock. 0 1.6 49 5.1 49 
Contrary to expectations, S1Z0 a - re Pe: 
class of seedlings was not signifi- 90 27 36 49 2 
cant in this experiment. 120 2.7 3.6 4.1 3.5 
Mean 6 }. 4.6 4.0 
Growth Incidental observa 
tions and measurements were taken 
on current growth to determine packing, and storage sheds, pro- Summary 
whether duration of root drying |oneed loss of moisture may not be Bare-rooted, water-soaked, and 


appreciably affected shoot develop- 
ment. In the water and clay series, 
the reduction in growth for the 
longest exposure was approximate 


Without 


variabilities, the 


ly one inch. evaluating 
their 
growth data for the large and small 
tabulated by 
root treatments and exposure times 
(Table 3 


The data indicate that severe ex 


current 


combined are 


stock 


posure does reduce shoot growth 
even when survival is not affected: 
there is also a suggestion that clay 
puddled stock may grow faster at 


the start 


Discussion 


This study indicates the capacity 
of one vear-old loblolly pine plant- 
direct ex- 
posure of roots to sun and wind. 


ing stock to withstand 
Safe duration of such exposure ap 
pears to be not more than thirty 
minutes when no special measures 
for root protection have been taken. 

this limit might be 
longer, depending on 
differences in 


Conceivably, 
shorter or 
weather conditions. 
recognized that excessive 
occur not only 
exposure 


It is 
root-drying may 
through which is 
usually greatest during planting, 
especially 


direct 


in machine operations, 
but also through gradual desicea- 
direct 


wind are involved. 


tion where no exposure to 

This 
lifting 
tubs and continues through grad- 
ing, packing, storage, and transit, 
particularly if the stock is in- 
adequately ‘“mossed-down’’ in bal- 


sun and 


desiccation starts in the 


ing; it may also oceur when and if 
stock is bundled and carelessly 
heeled-in. Although the effects of 
gradual drying were not under test 
in this study, incidental observa- 
tions have indicated that in the cool, 
shaded environs of the grading, 


particularly harmful to loblolly 
pine. 

The significant improvement in 
survival of loblolly pine with clay- 
puddled 


vardless of 


roots is noteworthy. re- 


whether or not sub- 
direct 
Although the clay or mud coating 
appears quite dry following even 


sequent exposure occurs. 


brief exposure, apparently its pro- 
tective function remains effective in 
reducing injury from desiccation 
2-hour 
This finding suggests the 
advisability of puddling loblolly 
planting stock as a simple pre- 


over at least a drying 


period. 


cautionary measure against exces- 
The auxil- 
iary benefits indicated in this study 
would also seem to warrant pud- 
dling, regardless of any need to 
guard against the dangers of direct 
exposure of roots. 


sive, chance exposure. 


Some planters 


because it 


object to 
dirties the 
stick to- 
evether if the mud dries hard. Ex- 
perience in bar-planting of some 
60.000 puddled seedlings within the 
past two years on the Hill Demon- 


may 
puddling 
or seedlings 


roots, may 


stration Forest has proven neither 
the dirt nor the stickiness of the 
mud to be objectionable. On the 
other hand, the clay coating has 
been found to slightly stiffen the 
roots, making bar-planting easier 
and minimizing danger of U-root 
formation. 

It may well be that greatest 
benefits from puddling would ac- 
crue if treatment of stock took 
place at the end of the grading 
table, but this practice might in- 
volve additional complications. At 
the present stage of knowledge, 
puddling at the planting site just 
before putting stock into trays, or 
on the machine, would appear to be 
a simple, feasible practice. 


clay-puddled one-year-old loblolly 
pine planting stock were directly 
exposed to sun and wind. Exposure 
periods of 0. 30. 60. 90. and 120 
investigated on a 
planting 
Raleigh, 
1,800 


were 


minutes 
typical 
Mareh, 1953, in 
Carolina. A total of 
half of which 
green weight 51 

and half small 
weight 25 
seedling) were used in the test. 


were 
spring day in 
North 
seed- 
lings, large 
average orams 
(aver- 
per 


per seedling 


age green grams 


Final survival and growth 
measurements made in No- 
1953, approximately 8 
months after planting. 

This study showed that: 

1. Bare-rooted stock from ordi- 
nary heel-in beds or trenches with- 
stood about 30 minutes of direct 
exposure without significantly 
survival. Water-soaked 
successfully withstood 
longer but 1% 
hours of drying, survival dropped 
sharply. Clay-puddled seedlings 
withstood drying for at least 2 
hours without a significant redue- 
tion in survival. 

2. After 2 hours of direct ex- 
posure, clay-puddled seedlings sur- 
vived significantly better than bare- 
rooted control stock that had not 
been exposed. 

3. Measurements of shoot growth 
indicate that longer exposures re- 
duce current height growth in the 
first year, and that clay-puddled 
stock faster regardless of 
treatment. 

It is suggested that planters of 
loblolly pine and similar species 
give this practice additional test- 
ing because clay-puddling provides 
insurance against dangers from 
direct exposure during planting 
operations. Puddling may also 


were 
vember 


lowering 
seedlings 


exposure, after 


grows 


vield other auxiliary benefits. 











Statistics from Schools of Forestry for 1955: 
Degrees Granted and Enrollments 


This article is another in a series of comparable papers appearing an- 
nually in the Journal of Forestry since 1934, re porting the enrollment 
at the schools of forestry and the numbers of deqrees confe rred. Sta 


tistics of this type were first 
Inquiry made its study in 192 


The 


fiqure s for 


quiry’s report im 19 


brought to date the 


STATISTICS on degrees granted 
the 
down 


Tul 
by schools of rorestry in 


United States were broken 
in 1953 by specialized curricula. 
This was a new method of report- 


ing which had been discussed for 
several years but had not been put 
The met 
much 
suggested that 
for enrollment 
After 
the different 


that 


presentation 
that it 


same be 


into use. 
was 


with so success 
done 


1954. 
eurricula of 


the 
statistics in 
reviewing the 
schools it 
little 
years and in 


was found 


there was segregation 


during the first two 


some institutions the forestry 
eurriculum 
For this 


enroll- 


freshmen followed a 


common to all students. 
reason the breakdown in 
ment was made only for the junior 
and senior years. 

The same five broad classes used 
in 1953 and 1954 used 


again for reporting the junior and 


have been 
senior enrollment and the degrees 
These For- 
estry, Wood and 
Utilization, Range 

Wildlife Management 
Recreation. Those curricula falling 


are General 


Technology 


rranted. 


Management, 
and Forest 


outside of these broad classes have 


been grouped under the heading 
Others. 


See Jour Forestry 58: 


and C. H. Guise, Forest 
"ale Univ. Press, New Haven 


Sim 
ranted and enrollments at 

estry in the United 
ir. Forestry < 
$4:114-120; 
7:197-202; 38: 
3 $0:196-202; 41 
43.:172-175 $4:110 
46:168-173; 47:93-100; 

7-12. 

Marckworth, Gordon D. Jour. Forestry 


51:256-259; 52:354-358; 


Eighteen articles on de 


schools 


241 

:87-91; 42:357-3 . 
114; 45:174-180; 
48:165-169; 49: 


50:262-265: 


53 :256-261. 


ASS¢ mble d 


annual 


each 


when the Fore st Education 


19-1931, and were published in the In 


Journal have 


articles in the 


year 2 


SUCCESSIVE 


Degrees Granted 


During the calendar year 1955 
the 35 schools of forestry awarded 
829 undergraduate 
and 


under- 


an estimated 
199 


master degrees, 


Of the 


eranted, 


degrees, 
33 doctor degrees 
763 or 
the 
accredited schools compared to 8583 
or 90 1954. 
and 


eraduate degrees 


92 pereent were awarded by 
908 or 85 


1.095 or &6 


percent in 
1953. 
1952 


it the breakdown of the 


pereent in 
percent in 
Looking 
undergraduate degrees in the spe 
cialized find that 577 of 
the 829 degrees granted, or 70 per 
the field of 
Forestry. This compares to 67 per- 
ent in 1954, 72 percent in 1953, 
and 71 percent in 1952 (Table 2) 
Wood Technology and Utilization 
ranked second with 10 pereent and 
Wildlife followed 
with 714 percent. Nearly 8 percent 
of the total 
granted in 1955 were classified as 
Others, compared to 9 percent in 
1954, 7 pereent in 1953, and 5 per- 
1952 


fields, we 


eent, were in General 


Management 


number of degrees 


cent in 


between 
granted in 1954 
and those reported last 
figures supplied by 


*There 
the number of 
as reported here 


difference 
degrees 
vear due to eorreeted 


some of the reporting schools. 


SIGNIFICANT STAT 


eonferred 
conferred 


Bachelor’s degrees 
Master’s degrees 

Doctor’s degrees conferred 
Undergraduates enrolled 

Members of freshman 

Members of sophomore 
Members of junior 
Members of senior 
Graduate students 
Graduate students 


class 
elass 
class 

class 
master’s 
doctor’s 


316 


ISTICS FOR 


Gordon D. Marckworth 
Dean, College of Forestry, University of 
Washington, Seattle 


The number of master degrees 
conferred in 1955 
erease of 11 percent over 1954, in- 
ereasing from 179 to 199. How- 


ever, this was 27 less than the 1952 


showed an in- 


figure of 226. Once again General 
Forestry accounted for the largest 
per 
Management ranked 


number, accounting for 51 
eent. Wildlife 
second with approximately 16 per- 
cent compared to 17 percent in 
1954, and 26 percent in 1953. The 
granted 193 of 
conferred 


aceredited schools 
the 199 


in 1955, or 97 percent. Only three 


master devrees 
granted 
these 
Van- 


non-aceredited schools 


master degrees and all of 
were in the field of Wildlife 
(Table 3). 


number of 


agement 

The 
eranted dropped from the 44 to 33 
As in 1954, than half (51 
percent) were in the field of Gen 
eral Forestry. All 
were granted by accredited schools 
except two in Wildlife 


doctor 


degrees 
more 


doctor devrees 
Vanaqement 
awarded by Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute (Table 4) 


Undergraduate Enrollment 

In 1953 
rollment increase for 
the first time 1948, inereas 
ing from 4,691 in 1952 to 4,909 in 
1953. This was an 
percent. In 1954 the increase was 
from 4,909 to 5,357 or 9 percent, 
and in 1955 from 5,357 to 6,038 
or 11 percent (Table 5). Numeri- 
cally the increase this yes 
and a half times that in 1954—681 
448 three that 
in 1953. The increase this year has 


the undergraduate 


showed an 


en- 
since 


inerease of » 


ir is one 


versus and times 


been brought about by increases 


1951 THROUGH 1955 


1952 1953 


1,267 1,045 
226 151 


4,691 


4.909 
1,536 1,698 
1,012 1,168 
1,013 917 
1,130 1,126 

281 349 

130 139 
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ABLE 2.—BACHELOR DEGREES 


IN THE UNITED STATES—CALENDAR YEARS 1954 AND 1955 


General 
torestry 


Accredited schor Yo 195 


Alabama 
Jalifor 
Jolorado 
Florida 

reorgia 

{daho 

[ow 

La. Po y Inst. 
Louisiana State 
Maine 
Massacl 
Michigan state 
Michigan Univ 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 

New York 
North ¢ 

revor 


sy g 


usetts 


Schools not 
Arka 
C‘onnec 
Micl 

New H 
)} ho 


nsas 
ticut 
Mining 
ampst 


in all classes. 
the breakdown 


specialized eurricula we find that 


Looking at by 
General Forestry accounted for 65 
percent of the junior and 67 
eent of the senior enrollment 
Table 7). These 
approximately the the 
undergraduate de- 
erees granted in General Forestry 
in 1954 and 1955, namely 67 and 
On the basis of these 
exnect the 
that two- 
bachelor degrees will 
field of General 


per- 


percentages are 
Same as 


percentage of 


70 pereent 


figures we can during 


next two about 
thirds of the 
be granted in the 
Forestry. 

Wood Technology 


‘counted 


years 


and Utiliza 
10 percent of 
the juniors and 10 percent of the 
seniors, Wildlife 
ment totalled 11 and 9 percent re- 
and Manage- 
only 3 re- 


Tin at for 


while Managqe- 
Range 


and 2 percent 


spectively, 
ment 
spectively. 


GRANTED FOR COMPLETION OF 


W ood 
te chnology 
1954 


STUDIES IN 


Wildlife 
management 
1954 1955 


Range 
management 
1954 1955 


1955 
] 


Assuming the same trends now 
evident, all undergraduate classes 
should an again 
next year of at least 10 percent. 
This mean a total enroll- 
ment of approximately 6.600. 


show inerease 


would 


The number of women enrolled 
in undergraduate classes through- 
out the nation continues to be in- 
significant, although it 
marked increase. This year there 
were 18 undergraduates, compared 
to 17 last year, which is the largest 
number enrolled sinee 1946. If we 
add the 5 registered for the master 
degree and 1 for the doctorate we 
the largest total 
distribution by 
Table 8. 


shows a 


have on record. 


The 


shown in 


classes is 


Graduate Enro!lment 
The graduate enrollment is con- 
fined to 23 accredited and 3 non- 
accredited schools, all of which of- 
fered the master degree. The en- 
rollment in the accredited schools 


SPECIALIZED 


FIELDS AT SCHOOLS OF FORESTRY 


Forest 
recreation 
1954 1955 1954 


Totals 
1954 1955 


Others 

1955 
10 
25 
49 
15 
29 
28 


Zo 


8] 


accounts for 395 of 405 master 
candidates and 153 of the 161 doc- 
tor candidates. Among the 
credited 192 of the 
master candidates are enrolled in 

Forestry (49 percent) ; 
Wildlife Management (14 
51 in Wood Technology 


ac- 
schools 395 
General 
56 in 
percent ) : 
and Utilization (10 percent) ; and 
18 in Range Management (4 per 
(Table 9). The enroll- 
for the doctorate 49 
percent in General Forestry; 10 
percent in Wood Technology and 
Utilization, and 11 
Wildlife Management. 
Of the 
enrolled 


cent ) 


ment shows 


percent in 


566 


through-out 


graduate students 
the nation 
only 6 are women, five candidates 
for the master degree and one can- 
didate for the doctorate. Four of 
the five master candidates were in 
the general field of conservation 
and the fifth in Wildlife Manage- 
ment. The one seeking the doctor- 





f General For- rollment in the junior and senior 12 percent in 
elasses is in General Forestry. and Utilization 
Summary The master candidates decreased Prom 1900 throug 
i! enrollment from 423 in 1954 to 403 in 1955, | | an one 
10082964 willie the candles fr he eo OO OO OO 
scholastic year ontinued this rate increased from 127 to 161. degrees grant 
The 
‘reent, T! vear all classes - 47 percent are in General 


States. In addition the 


increase this year totals » total graduate enrollment 


mi $142 master’s degre 
aT 


an:inerease in enrollment ‘orestry; * 16 percent in doctor's de 
i and 67 or 10 


Wildlife 
nagement 


<4 195° 


Poly 


shington State 


DEGREES GRANTI : COMPLETION STUDI IN SPECIALIZED FIELDS 
ED STATES ALENDAR YEARS 1954 AND 1955 
General od Range Wildlife Forest 
forestry f management anagement recreation 


4 192 195 55 «—CC«d1954 =: 1955 95 1955 1954 1955 


School not accredited 
Virginia Poly. Inst 


Grand total 
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Accredited schools 


Alabama 
Cahtornia 
Colorado 
Duke 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
lowa 

La. Poly. 
Louisis 
Main¢e 
Mt 
Miet 


gan 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missour 
Mont 


Massachusett 


ENROLLMENT BY CLASSES 


Sopho 


Freshman more 


17 27 
13 


179 


State 


Univ 


TERM 
FOR 


Sophomore s 
Enroll 


ment Change 


114 
315 
1,840 


2,178 


209 


189 


Junior 


ENROLLMENTS BY CLASSES IN SCHOOLS OF FORESTRY 
HE YEARS 1944-1945 THROUGH 1955-1956 


1955-56 
Total under 
Senior 
116 
115 
$35 


L106 


Juniors— 
Enroll 
ment 


Enroll 
ment 


64 


Seniors 


aT SCHOOLS OF FORESTRY IN THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE FALL TERM 


Graduates 
graduates Masters 


Doctors 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


Totals 
Enroll 


Change ment 


Change 
37 971 
1] 473 

p32 010 

293 454 

748 212 

S15 7.469 

a7 5,035 

799 


91 





JOURNAL OI 


ENROLLMENT OF JUNIOR AND SENIOR STUDENTS IN SPECIALIZED FIELDS AT SCHOOLS OF FOREST’ 


THE 
Range 

management 
Jr. Sr. 


TNITED STATES FOR 

General Wood 

forestry technology 
Accredited schools Jr. Sr. Jr. Sr. 
Alabama 
California 
Colorado 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Iowa 
La. Poly. 
La. State 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
Michigan State 
Michigan Univ. 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 
New York 
North Carolina 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Purdus 
Utah 
Wasl 
West 


Inst 
Univ. 


Univ. 


Virginia 


ngton 


Tot 
Schools not aceredit 
Arkansas 
Connecticut 

Mich. Mining 

New Hampshirs 


ihnoma 


ENROLLMENT 
D STATES FOR 


Junio 


‘reshmen Sophomors 


] 


FALL 


TERM 


Wildlife 


management 


Jr. 


WOMEN IN 
YE 


ARS 


1955-56 


Forest 
recreation 


Sr. Jr. Sr. 


SCHOOLS OF 


1943 THROUGH 


Total under 


graduates 


1955 


Masters 


l] 


Others 


Jr Sr. 


FORESTRY 


Graduates 
Doctors 


l‘ORESTRY 





STUDEN1 N SCHOOLS OF FORESTRY IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


Wood Range Wildlife Forest 


technology management management recreation Others 


Accredited schoo Ms Dr Ms. Dr. Ms. Dr. Ms Dt Ms. Dr. 


slorado ; 2 11 
Duke ( : 
Florida 


2 OF DEGREES GRANTED FOR COMPLETION OF STUDIES AT SCHOOLS 


or FORESTRY IN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE CALENDAR YEARS 1900-1955 


Under Under 
graduate Master’s Doctor's graduate Master’s Doctor’s 
degrees degrees F degrees degrees degrees 
34 


‘ 
6 
6 


SS 


267 
226 
151 
1954 9: 179 
1955 199 


Total 23,363 4,142 


Total doctor’s degrees granted prior 
Break-down by years not avail- 





Deterioration of Beetle-Killed 
Pacific Silver Fir 


NEARLY billion board feet of 
timber in the mixed-fir 
western Washington 
vage in the fall of 1954 
third of this Pacifie 
silver fir (Abies Loud 


The remainder was weak 


two 
Torests of 
needed sal 
About one 
was dead 
amabilis 
Forbes 
ened or seriously threatened silver 
fir and associated species 

The immediate cause of the mor 
of bark 


granula 


tality Is an epidemic 
beetles. Pseudohwule SIMMS 
fus (Lee.) and P 


silver fir. The 


grandis sw in 
shoestring root rot 
trmillaria mellea Fries Quel 

associated with the bark 
effect 


fungus is not 


is closely 


beetle epidemic. The exact 


of attacks bv this 


cases it weak 


known, but in some 


ens trees so that thev are more 
easily overcome bv the beetles (7 
Pateh-killing on the 


the beetles may 


lower bole by 
open the way for 
infection by the fungus. Both the 
root rot fungus and the beetles can 
and do kill trees independently 
The outbreak 
1947 on a small area in Skagit 
Washington. Aerial sur 
1954 showed the 
increased annually in ex 
Total 


eight 


was discovered in 


County, 
veys through 
epidemic 
tent and amount of damage 
acreage infested during the 
vear period was approximately one 
million aeres, practically all in 
Washington 

The intensity 
able. Most of the moderate to heavy 


Is on the Mt 


the Caseade Range 


western 
of damage is vari 
damage Baker area of 
where, in some 
stands, over 90 percent of the mer 
chantable silver fir has been killed 
Light 


sively in the 


damage has occurred exten 
Snequalmie and Mt 
Cascade 


of the 


St. Hlelens areas of the 


Range and on the west side 
Olympic Peninsula 

No effective 
these 


have been 


method of control is 


known for insects Control 


methods which SUCCESS 


ful with other bark beetles require 


the treatment of infested trees to 
destroy the beetles. 


with Pseudohylesinus bark beetles 


Trees infested 


often remain green for vears and 
therefore are difficult to detect for 
The 
treating all 


costs of locating 


treatment 


and infested Trees 


would be ePXCeSSIVE, 


Salvage 
dead and threat 


Important to 


Salvage of the 
ened silver fir 
the timber industry of the Pacific 
Northwest. The 
feet of 


is vers 


region’s 39 billion 


board merchantable silver 


fir is an source of raw 


material for the pulp and paper in- 


Important 


dustry 

Although salvage is not a fully 
for the 
beetles, it will help reduce damage 
to the 


effective method of control 
Utilizing infested 
fall, 


destroys the 


stands 
and 
bark 


trees during the winter, 
early 
beetle broods before 
ture 


spring 
they can ma- 
Logging 


and emerge 6 


centers of infestation removes sus 
ceptible trees and thereby elimi 
nates favorable breeding material 
By 1953 some of the 


timber in the Mt 


accessible 
had 


Ilowever, the acre- 


Baker area 
been salvaged 
age and trend of the damage indi 
cated the urgent need for a region 
wide salvage program. Since many 
and susceptible 


ot the infested 


were inaccessible, it became 


areas 
to plan salvage several 


hecessary 


vears in advance of logging. To 


make these plans, information was 
locations 


2 the 


needed on: (1) the exact 
of the 


volume and value of the timber in- 


damaged timber. 


rate and na- 


dead 


volved, and (3) the 
ture of deterioration in the 


t rees 


Committee Takes Action 
At the fall meeting of the North- 


west Forest Pest Action Commit- 


Ernest Wright, W. K. Coulter, 
and J. J. Gruenfeld 


Respectively, Division ot 


pathologist, 
Research; entomologist, 
Forest Insect 
Service, U. S. Department of 
Portland, 
komish Tree Farm, Weyer 
Monroe, 
Washington 


Disease 


Forest 
Division of Research ; 
Forest 
Agriculture, 
forester, Sky 


Oregon: and 


haeuser Timber Company 


tee’ in 1953, a subcommittee was 
appointed to evaluate the damage, 
and to stimulate and coordinate re 
search Membership of the subcom 
included R. V. Dickhaus, 


Chairman, Puget Sound Pulp and 


mittee 


Timber Company, and representa 
tives from the Industrial Forestry 
Association, Scott Paper ¢ ompany, 
Weverhaeuser Timber 
Washington State Division ot 
Washington 


Commission, U.S 


Company, 
For 
State 
National 
Forest 


estry, Land 
Park 
Service, and U.S Service 


The subcommittee organized and 
completed a cooperative survey of 
the dead and damaged timber. This 
survey showed that on 544,000 
acres infested in western Washing 
1954 there 
feet of silver fir. Of 
board feet 
1953, and one 


Teet 


ton in was about seven 
billion board 
this, 528 million 
killed from 1950 to 


one-third 


Was 


and billion board 


was currently dvine or elassed as 


Table 1 The 


the dead timber was conservatively 


poor risk value of 


estimated at five million dollars 
(7 
In 1954 a 


information on 


study to obtain the 


needed deteriora 
tion was undertaken bv the Silver 
Fir Beetle 


eration with the 


Subcommittee in 
Pacific Northwest 
Forest and Range Experiment Sta 
tion of the U.S 


COODp 


Kor est Sery we 


The objectives were to determine: 
1. The annual rate of deteriora 


beetle-killed 


lumber 


tion in the trees 
2. The 


scale deductions for rot 


pulp mill 


and 
3. The actual pulp vields from 
beetle-killed trees 


The Northwest Forest Pest \ction 
1948 It is 
fron pri 


Committe was formed in 
composed of 


vate, state, and federal timberland man 


representatives 


organizations and has assumed 


aging 


leadership in combating northwest for 


est pest 


problems. 
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Deterioration of  windthrown 
silver fir had been reported upon 
by Boyce in 1929 (3), Buchanan 
and Enelerth in 1940 j 
Childs and Clark in 1953 

had 


made of deterioration in standing 


and 
No 
comprehensive — study been 
beetle-killed silver fir. 

The 


1954 was limited to the changes in 


study of deterioration in 
the physical properties of the wood 
fungi that 


they are 


caused by 
enter the 
beetle killed 
decay occurring prior to 


wood decay 
after 
Studies 


trees 
were not 
made of 
the 
agents of wood destruction such as 


fungi, 


death of the trees. nor of other 
weathering, wood-staining 


wood-boring insects, and logvineg 


breakage 
Study Methods 
Deterioration ob- 
trees that 
of death 
entomologists 
three 
studied—10 


9” 


data were 


tained from a series of 


were tagged in the vear 


by Forest service 


A total of 


tality 


Oo trees in mor 


classes were 
trees dead two vears, trees dead 


three vears, and 6 trees dead four 


vears. These trees were in two rep 


resentative areas of heavy infesta 
tion in mixed coniferous stands at 
medium elevation in Skagit Coun- 
tv, Washington. The sample trees 
averaged over 200 vears of age and 
29 inches d.b.h. All were felled and 
bucked lengths. 
The ends of the logs were exposed 


Iden 


tification of the rots involved was 


into standard log 


at each cut for examination 


based fungus fruiting bodies, 
the the 


cultural isolations from the decay 


on 


character of rot. and on 


ing wood 

The annual rate of deterioration 
was determined by pathologists. 
The extent and intensity of the de- 
the 


bole up to a top diameter of eight 


cay was measured on entire 


inches. Data on each merchantable 
loz were 
These data 
side bark, depth of rot penetration, 


recorded — separately. 


included diameter in- 
and percentage of wood destroyed 
Meas- 
urements were plotted on U. 8. 
Forest Service Form 558A and the 


in the areas of penetration. 


volume of sound and decayed wood 
De- 
terioration was computed both on 
foot 


determined by planimeter. 


a cubie volume and a board 


TABLE 1.—RESULTS OF EVALUATION 


SURVEY 


ro ASSESS THE INTENSITY OF DAMAGE 


IN 1954 


Total net 
silver fir 
volume vol 


Total 


acres 


Class of 
damage 
V lilion 

bd. ft. 


053 3,195 


Bd 


Light 287, 
Moderate to 
heavy 256,790 


543,843 


3,754 
6.049 


vers 
Total 

Percentage of total net silver fir 
string root rot on area infested in 1954. 


11,151] 


14,072 oe 


12,778 3s 


volume 


Net 
silver fir 
Acre 


Intensity of damage 


Uninfested* Infested®* Dead‘ 


ft. Percent of volume 


96.5 2 0 100.0 


12.8 100.0 


14.5 


8.4 4.6 


‘ 
‘ 


100.0 


damaged by silver fir beetles and shoe 


“Approximately 724 million board feet of this uninfested volume was in need of 


salvage due to poor risk from other causes. 
infested volume was 608 million board feet. 
528 million board feet. 


"The 
‘The 


total 
total dead volume was 


Volume 
(herein referred to as tech- 
the 
graphic form for each merchanta 
ble log. 


Commercial 


volume basis. deductions 
for rot 
scale) were taken from 


nical 


lumber and pulp 
were 
fol 
lowed standard scaling procedures 
by the The 
the 


and 


mill scale deductions for rot 


made by expert scalers who 


employed industry. 
scale made by 


Sound 


lumber Was 
Puget 


Grading 


Scaling 
This 


water seale of 


Log 
Bureau. was a 
Scribner Decimal C 
representative logs 
the 39 trees. The pulp mill 
average of the 
umes recorded by the head pulp 
the Scott 


Weyerhaeuser 


44 randomly 
from 
scale was an vol- 
Paper Com- 
Timber 
Everett, 


for 


scalers 
pany and 
Company pulp mills at 
Washington. This 
Scribner Decimal C net truck scale 
of 14 randomly representative logs. 

Pulp cook tests to determine the 


scale was a 


volume of recoverable pulp were 
made by the Pulp Research Center 
of the Weverhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany at Everett, Washington. Nine 
trees were used for the tests. Three 
had 


three dead three vears, and three 


trees been dead two years, 
dead four years. Nineteen samples, 
ranging from 20 to 90 pounds, were 
cut from the 
scaled log in the nine trees. 


from 


each 
The 
the 
woods on packboards and shipped 
to the Research Center. 
was by the sulfate method. 
Results 

Results of the 
wade in 1954 provide tim- 


small end of 


samples were removed 


Processing 


deterioration 
study 


ber managers with rough guides 


for predicting losses due to decay. 


The study is being continued to 
provide more precise data 


Fungi causing decay.—The prin- 


cipal fungi found were: Fomes 


pinicola (Fries Cooke. which 


causes brown-cubical rot: Stereum 


chalet 
causes patchy rot; and Polyporus 


(Pers. Fries, which 
abietinus Fries, which causes white 
The shoestring root rot, Armil- 
Quel., 
present to some degree at the base 
of all beetle-killed firs, but 
caused comparatively little rot. 


rot 


laria mellea { Fries Was 


silver 


rots cause 


Brown-cubical the 
greatest reduction in pulp vield 
because principally the cellulose is 
attacked. The patchy rots cause 
relatively less reduction since both 
attacked. 


redue- 


cellulose are 


least 


lignin and 
The white 
tion because mainly the lignin is 
attacked. The rot caused by Armil- 
be- 
the 


rots cause 


mellia is intermediate 
the 
patchy rots (2 

Rate of The 


study showed that forest managers 


laria 


tween brown-cubical and 


deterioration. 


can expect silver fir to deteriorate 
at the rate of five percent or more 
of the total volume annually up to 
beetle- 
This is an esti- 


vears after trees are 


(Table 2 


four 


killed 


DECAY IN BEETLE 


Fir’ 


RATE OF 
KILLED SILVER 


TABLE 2. 


Decay 
volume 


Gross 


volume’ 


No. of 


vrs. dead 


No. of 

trees 

Percent 
85 
15.5 
19.1 


Cu. ft. 
10 3195.3 
3 2a 5545.6 
4 6 1392.8 
Based on cubic foot volume of decay 
determined by forest pathologists. 
"Gross volumes computed for the en 
tire length of the merchantable bole up 
to an 8-inch top diameter. 





minimum cubic foot 
lost to in all 
When dead trees 
are utilized for lumber the loss will 


Ob- 


the 
volume of wood 


mate of 
use 


logs of dead trees 


be greater than five percent 
that a 
expected in 


servations indicate ereater 


loss can be 


annual 
some stands. For example, stands 


younger than those studied will 
probably deteriorate more rapidly 
due to the higher percentages of 
sapwood in smaller trees. 

Log The 


reau lumber scale gave rot dedue- 


scale dedue ONS bu- 


tions of 30. 39. and 54 percent for 


dead 


This sample scale 


logs from trees two, three, 
and four vears 
of 44 logs gives an approximation 
of the percentage 
eull that 
plied to logs b sucht or sold in the 
Puget Sound The 


scale is the scale most commonly 


deductions for 


due to rot would be ap- 


area bureau 


used by industry. 
The technical scale on these same 


44 logs the 


graphic approxi- 


computed = from 


forms) showed 
mately 15 percent less board foot 


deductions for each class of dead 
The data for these two scales 
in Table 3 


Comparable pulp mill seales of 


trees 
are summarized 


14 logs gave estimated volume re- 
for rot of 0, 11, and 28 


T il ales ar i 
These mill scales are esti- 


ductions 


percent 


mates of recoverable pulp and are 


used by pulp companies in ae- 
counting for mill production. They 
sealers em- 


are made by company 


ploved in the mills. The rots found 
in this study are commonly known 
in the 


though the decav often penetrates 


industry as sap rot even 
into the heartwood 

Technical 
were computed separately for these 
Table 4, in 


reductions 


and bureau — seales 


same 14 logs From 
the 


for each scale are tabulated. it can 


which percentage 


be seen that the pulp mill recovery 


TABLI BoarpD- Foot 
TECHNICAL SCALE BY PATHOLOGISTS 
SCALE BY SCALING BURFAT 


COMPARISON OF 


No. of No. of 
yrs. dead logs 


(ross 


volume 


Bad, ft. 
6,140 
17,980 


2 600 


Rot 
AND COMMERCIAI 
ScALER 


Technical 


sca le 


scales gave the smallest percentage 
reduction in volume. A large part 
of this the 
method of deducting for rot since 


difference is due to 
less deduction is made in logs in- 
tended for pulp than in sawlogs. 
Pulp recovery.—Pulp cook tests 
were made to determine the actual 
amount of useable wood material 


could be 
beetle-killed trees. The tests showed 


which recovered from 
decreased vields of screened pulp 
dead than 
Furthermore, the quality of 


from trees more two 
years, 
the 


streneth, was reduced 


pulp, especially its 
Data on the 
quantity and quality of the recov- 


resultant 


erable pulp are not available at the 
These 


will be reported in a later publica- 


present time data, which 


tion, will correlate actual pulp 
vields with the deterioration data 


obtained by scaling 


Further Studies 


Follow-up studies have been out 


lined and work already begun. 
These studies are designed to in- 
vestigate: 

] Deterioration in trees dead 
one vear and trees dead more than 
four vears 

2 Pulp vields by sulfite proc- 
essing methods. 

3. Variations in deterioration 
due to stand conditions. 

4. Losses due to increased break- 
when salvaging beetle-killed 


ave 
trees 
Summary 


Washington 
two billion board feet of timber is 


In western nearly 


in need of salvage. The principal 
damage is an out- 
beetles. 


cause of this 
break of 


with a 


associated 
fungus, in Pacific 

1947, when the 
outbreak was discovered, about one 


bark 
root rot 


silver fir. Sinee 


million acres of timberland have 


been affected. This timber is vital 
DEDUCTIONS FOR 
LUMBER TABLE 4. 
TECHNICAL SCALE 
Decay volume 

No. of 


vrs. dead 


No. of 


, 
1iogs 


Bureau 


seale 


Percent 


(‘OMPARISON OF 
AND COM MERCIAL 
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to the important pulp and paper 
industries of the Northwest. 

An 
to utilize this 
lost through 
sponsored by the Northwest Forest 
Pest Action 1954 
this committee, in cooperation with 
the Pacific Northwest 
Range Experiment Station of the 


ageressive salvage 


program 
timber before it Is 
deterioration was 
Committee. In 


Forest and 
U.S. Forest Service, began a long- 
term study of the deterioration of 
The 


purpose of the cooperative study is 


the timber in damaged stands 


to provide timberland managers 


with information on deterioration 


which will serve as a euide in 
planning salvage programs 

The studies in 1954 were mainly 
Only 


was 


exploratory one agent of 
studied rot 
fungi that the 
are beetle-killed 


The annual rate of deterioration, 


deterioration 
caused by enter 


trees after they 


based on a technical scale by path- 
ologists, was five percent or more 
of the total cubic foot voluve 
four years after tree death 


up to 
The 
log scale deductions for cull due to 
rot in trees dead two, three, and 
four vears were obtained by three 
methods: <A 


scale by a scaling bureau scaler, a 


commercial lumber 
technical scale from graphic forms 
by pathologists, and private mill 
the 
large pulp mills 


scales by head sealers of two 
The bureau lum- 
the 
majority of 

sold in’ the 
the hiehest 


for eull due to rot 


scale, which is basis on 


the 
and 


ber 


which logs are 
Puget 
de- 
The 


which 


bought 


Sound area, gave 
ductions 

pulp mill 
are used in many pulp mills, gave 
The techni 


cal scale was intermediate 


scales, 


recovery 
the lowest deductions. 


Pulp cook tests showed definite 
the 
quality of screened pulp from trees 
Data 


summar- 


decreases in quantity and 


than two 


tests 


dead more 


these 


vears 


from will be 


BoarD-Foor Ror DeEpucTIONs 


LUMBER 


FOR 
AND PuLP SCALRS 


Decay volume 


Pulpmill 
pulp seale 


sureau 
lbr. seale 


Technical 


scale 


Gross 


volume 


Bd. ft. 
1,520 j 24 
2 090 31 
2 400 55 


Percent 
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ized in a later report to show the 


correlation between scaling prac- 


tices in common use and actual 


pulp \ ields. 
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spr uce 


Deterioration of 


and other vol 


Applying The Oxford System in America 


Int and 


plexity of scientific literature per- 


INCREASING amount ‘om- 
taining to forestry concern us in 
First, there is the diffi- 
culty of keeping up with the flood 


two Ways 


of current publications; then, there 
is the ever-present problem for the 
thor- 
literature be- 


research forester to make a 


ough review of past 


fore exploring a subject of pres- 
ent moment. Lacking the encyclo- 
pedie memory and limitless time to 
cope with such problems on an in- 
dividual basis, most of us learn to 
rely upon libraries and files which 
have a system of bibliographice con- 
trol for classifying the literature 
Le., grouping together, usually to 
bring out systematic relationships 
pinpointing, 


and indexing it (1.6 


to bring out individual contents 


and differences 

There are several systems of bib- 
liographic control indigenous to 
America, and of long standing and 
use (3 From time to time, new 
systems are created, and it is the 
of this article to 
the possibilities of a new system. 

The Oxford System of Decimal 


Forestry (2) 


purpose diseuss 


Classification for 
known in its developmental stages 
to American foresters sinee about 
1949, was finally published in 1954. 
It has the official endorsement of 
member Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations and the Interna- 
tional Union of Forest 


nations of the 


Research 


Organizations. It has received 
favorable notice and review in pro 
fessional journals. It is now being 
applied successfully abroad. It is 
available to us on purchase from 
Agricultural 
Eng- 
land, for the modest sum of about 


the Commonwealth 
Bureaux, Farnham Royal, 
10 shillings 

Despite these reassuring  at- 
tributes, the Oxford System is not 
being adopted readily in the Unit- 
ed States. this 


$1.25 


Reasons for per- 
haps are threefold: 

1. Established forestry libraries 
exchange their 
untried 


are reluctant to 
traditional systems for 
ones, 

2. There new 
collections in the United States to 
demand for a 


are few forestry 


create a new Sys- 
tem. 

3. Librarians and foresters look- 
ing over the System for the first 
time take undue alarm at its size, 
detail, and comprehensiveness. 

It is hoped that the following 
explanations of and proposals for 
applying the Oxford System will 
lead to a more confident approach 
to its consideration on this side of 
the Atlantie. 


Kinds of Forestry Collections 

To what kind of forestry collee- 
tion, in the physical sense, can the 
Oxford System be applied? 

z Books, and pe- 
riodic al 


pamphlets, 


articles. An example of 


CuHiLtps, T. W. and J. W. 
1953. Deeay of windthrown 
in western Washington and 
U. S. 


CLARKE, 
timber 
north 
western Oregon. Dept. Agric. 
Forest Pathology Special Release No. 
4(). 
CouLTER, W. K. 
beetles. Northwest forest pest 
No. 1. Industrial Forestry 
Portland, Oregon. 
and JOHN 
Progress report) on 
bark beetles in silver fir in the State 
of Washington. U. S. Dept. Agrie. 
Forest Insect Laboratory. Portland, 
Unpublished offices report, 


1954. 


Silver fir 
leaflet 
Assoeia 
tion, 
Hunt. 1953. 


Pseudohylesinus 


Oregon. 


Frances Flick 
S. Department of Agriculture Library, 
Washington, D. C 


the documentation of such material 
as one body of literature is shown 
in Forestry Abstracts. 

The British 
Census of 


2. Photographs. 
Forestry Commission 
Woodlands 
collection of 


classifies its extensive 
photographs by the 
Oxford System. 

3. Maps. Any map falling with- 
in the subject scope of the Oxford 
classified and in- 


System can be 


dexed. The system also provides 
a “‘form tag’’ number for maps. 

4. Office files. The Oxford Sys- 
tem can be applied to office files 
field of 
to those files covering a 
This 


is discussed in more detail 


covering the entire for- 
estry, or 
very limited portion of it. 
matter 
later. 
To what kinds of forestry col- 
lections, in the subject sense, can 
the Oxford System be applied? 


General Forestry Library 


The obvious use of the Oxford 


System is in a general forestry 
which covers the 
subject field. Its 
such a library are that it is up to 


date, it is expandable by its deci- 


library entire 


advantages for 


mal nature, and it covers in detail 
the classic scope of forestry. An 
example of a fairly large general 
forestry library so classified and 
indexed is the research library of 
the British Forestry 
at Alice Holt, Surrey. 
what 


Commission 


Contrary to most of us 
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the 
Institute Library in 


would assume, Imperial For- 
( ixford 


continues to shelf-classify its col 


estry 


lection by the Flury System. How- 


ever, its catalog room does contain 
a full Oxford System index catalog 


datine from about 1950. with re 


ported increase in analytical access 
this 


to literature received since 


time. In other words, a good Ox- 
ford System index catalog can be 
used in conjunction with a collec 


tion classified by another system, 


so long as proper cataloging meas 


ures insure a to shelf 


eross-over 


location 


Libraries and Files Using Only 
A Part of the Oxford System 


Now it is appropriate to mention 
the Oxford System's adaptation to 


collections of limited-sub 


In this connection it is 


Important to remember that only 


those portions of the svstem apply 


] 


ing to the collection at hand need 


be applied 


During initial classifving and 


large portion of the 


indexing, a 
syste 


a 


gories simply stand ready for use 


n’s categories can be ignored 

unused, or ienored., cate 
when the limited-subject collection 
expands, as limited-subject collec 
They 
future coordination 
files 


tions have a way of doing 


also represent 
other 


System 


with using the Oxford 

| siliiculture collection As 
an example of initial application 
of the Oxford Svstem to a limited 
subject library, let us consider an 


experiment station concentrating 


The 


and it is impor 


on silvicultural studies pro 


fessional forester 


tant that initial work be done by 


persons with back 


professional 


eround) in charge of the station’s 


literature collection through 


LrOeCS 
the Oxford System. pencil in hand, 
marking appr priate categories for 


the collection as he knows it. In 


all probability his marking will 


eover the nine 


classes! in the svs 
tem about as follows: 


Fairly full marking ( lass 1. 


Factors of the Environment. Biol- 


ogy; Class 2, Silviculture; Class 4, 
Injuries and Protection. 

Voderate marking (Fringe areas 
silviculture Class 3, 


Class 4, Forest 


affecting 
Harvest 


Logging ; 


Management; Class 5, Mensura 
tion 
To 2 or S digits 


Work 


kK. rest 


Spa se marki ng 


Class 3. Science. 


only 
Transportation. Engineer 
ing; Class 7, Marketing and Trans- 
Class 8. Forest Products and 
Class 9, 


pe wr: 
Forest S 


National 


Their Utilization: 
and from the 


Point of 


Forestry 
View 

From this outline it can be esti 
mated that, out of the approximate 
total of 2,500 analytical headings 
in the 63 page Oxford System, the 
‘ultural 


nated between 


desig 


1.500 


has 
1200) and 


categories for possible application 


specialist 


silvi 


in indexing. Considerably fewer 


categories, of eourse, are needed 
for shelf or file-position classifica 


tion 


Utilization Libraries 


The Oxford System offers attrac- 
tive possibilities for newly estab- 
lished 


est industry in 


industrial collections. For- 


America has been 


slower than industries based on 
engineering, chemistry, and medi- 
cine to develop technical libraries 
libraries do 
the 


comes at an 


However, some such 
exist, and 
The Oxford 


auspicious time for them. 


more are on way 


System 


A hy pothetical 
the system to the library of a log- 


application of 


ging and manufacturing company 
might 
Fairly full use 


engineering, 


run along these lines: 
Classes 3-8. co. 
ering logging, protec 
tion, management, marketing, and 
products manufacture 
Voderate use Class 9, 


forestry the 


forests 


and from national 
point of view 
Srarse use. (Marking to 2 or 3 


Classes 1-2, 


digits only covering 
natural sciences and silviculture. 
Marking headings for the indus- 
trial collection, of course, depends 
a great deal upon the scope of the 
company’s operetions and the in- 
terests of the company’s foresters 
The actual 


size of a logging and 
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manufacturing library could be 


kept down through extensive use 


of interlibrary loan. For example, 


a company library in Oregon can 


establish interlibrary loan rela 


tions with the forestry library at 
State College 
only the most basic and applicable 
files, this li 


maintaining 


()revon Keeping 
literature in its own 


brary can, through 
full Oxford System indexes, pro 
staff 


from the 


vide the company with re 


sources borrowed larger 
library. 
Pulpand paper company library. 
An even more specialized form 
of technical library in the field of 
that of the 


pulp and paper company, particu 


forest utilization is 


larly one operating outside the 
sheltering wings of the Pulp and 
Paper Research Institute Library 
in Appleton, Wisconsin 

Decimal Class 86, and its expan 
sion, in the Oxford System, seems 
well set up to accommodate such a 
library. The Class provides for ap 
propriate cross-referencing within 
the System to categories for pulp 
wood species, pulpwood supplies, 
storage, transport, and waste utill- 
zation. Class 86 by itself concen 


trates on pulp and paper processes 


and products. 


Material Inadequately Covered 
By the Oxford System 


limited to the 
ventional scope of forestry are ade- 


Collections con- 
quately covered by the Oxford SVS 
both the 
and the 
subject library will have on hand 


general 
limited 


tem. However, 


forestry library 
certain dictionaries, encyclopedias, 


texthooks in engineering. mathe 


maties. and chemistry, and even 


histories and biographies, which le 
outside the framework of a forest 
ry classification scheme. What is 
to be done with these? 

The answer is appendage to a 
scheme of classification for knowl- 
edge in general. On page 3 of the 
the Oxford 
hint that the 
can be appended to the 


Decimal 


prefatory section of 
System, there is a 
system 
Universal Classification 
Upc 


some 


This classification has 


general acceptance in’ Eu- 


rope. Americans may prefer to ap- 
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pend our own familiar Dewey 


Decimal Classification, an ancestor 


of UDC 
lar to it 


and correspondingly simi 
Dewey has the added ad 
vantages of being recently revised, 
wholly in English, and simple in 


its treatment of most aspects of 
modern technology 
The applier of the Oxford Sys 
tem also makes use of its own ap 
pended auxilliary subject numbers 
These al 


pear on pages 65-76 of the system, 


for general knowledge 


and aecommodate certain general 


aspects of form, veographic loca 


tion, and taxonomy, when properly 


applied 
a general classi 
which the Ox 


The quest on of 


fication scheme to 


ford Svstem can be attached is an 


IMNOCUOUSs 


presenting few 


ilems 


when compared with the 


1 


question of within the 


categories 


scope of the system, which appear 


inadequate for detailed subject 
analysis of specialized fields in 
American Pages 9-10 of 


the introduction to the svstem deal 


forestry 
with this question. Here it is ex 
plained that the framers of the Ox- 
that, 


{ 


in cer 
method of 


ord SN stem realize d 


tain categories, no one 


decimal subdivision could gain in 
ternational acceptance. Examples 
of these cate 242. Thin 


and 325, Sorting of Wood in 


‘vorlies are 
nines, 
unsubdivided 


the Rough Such 


cate vor s are left free for domes 


unofficial, subdivision 


tle. or 


domestie subdi 


The problem of 


vision of certain categories 


other 
has already come up in discussion 
about adopting the Oxford System 
in America. Several inquiries have 


been made, not about the me 


chanics of decimal subdivision, 
which are simple enough, but about 
sources of new systematic subject 
such 


SOUTCeS 


subdivisions. A few 


may be indicated in the form of 
these hypothetical cases? : 

Forest 
supervising the establishment of a 
tree genetics laboratory The Ox- 
ford whole fits the 


needs of his collection, 


(je netics Forester A iS 


Svstem as a 
literature 


The author 
suggestions made 
Helmers, and P. ¢ 
Ty ~ 


tefully acknowledges 
H. A. Fowells, A. E. 
Wakeley, of the For 
Department of Agri 


gra 
by 


est Service, 


eulture 


but he foresees the need for inten- 


sive subdivisions in the category 
165, Phylogeny, Evolution, Heredi- 
tv, Genetics, Breeding, and Varia- 
tion. He accepts the 23 headings 
in this category for a broad out- 
line, but for its unofficial expansion 
he adopts subdivisions used in 
early issues of Plant Breeding Ab 
originally 


stracts (4), a scheme 


derived from UDC. 
Forester B 


research 


Range MaAnHAGE HVE nt, 


operates a branch sta- 


tion which concentrates on range 


management problems. He wants 
to use the Oxford System because 
his overall research organization 
and the 


research 


uses it. idea of coordina- 
information ap- 
peals to him. feels 


that the category 268, Grazing on 


tion of 
However, he 


Forest and Open Range, is insuffi- 
ciently subdivided for his research 
needs Ile therefore develops fur- 
ther 
categories along the lines of a sub- 


domestie subdivision of 268 


ject outline used in the Nelected 


Bibliography on Management of 
Western 


prefer the range-literature classi- 


Ranges (5); or he may 
fications used at the Southern For- 
est Experiment Station, or at the 
former Northern Rocky Mountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Sta 
tion. In any case, he has models 
to use in establishing a systematic 
domestic subdivision for the sub- 
ject of 

Hydrology. 


of literature files for a wa- 


range management. 
Forester (, in 
charge 
tershed research station, says that 
the 116 (Hydrology 


the Oxford System is insufficiently 


category of 


subdivided for his staff’s needs. He 
knows of no ready-made classifica- 
tion scheme for hydrology which 
can be adapted to the Oxford Sys 
tem, but he does have on hand a 
copy of the Hydrology Handbook 

1). He uses its contents outline 
to subdivide the basic headings in 
the 116 section of the Oxford SVS- 
tem. 

All three 
their copies of the Oxford System 
with their unofficial 
for future application and altera- 


workers interleave 
subdivisions, 


Their search for these domes- 
been un- 


tion. 
tie subdivisions has not 


necessarily wide, nor has the task 


of adapting them been more ardu- 
ous than most tasks to which these 
men are accustomed. Further, by 
this close working with the Oxford 
System, many mysteries of its use 


have been cleared up. 


Commonwealth Forestry Bureau 
The 


Bureau in 


Commonwealth — Forestry 
Oxford, chief 


and sponsor of the Oxford System, 


creator 


offers two services which consider 
The 


publication 


ably clarify its application 
first of 


Forestry Abstracts, a quarterly pe 


these is the 
riodical presenting abstracted cita 
selected 
Since 1951 


tions of world literature 
the citations have been 
classified by Oxford System cate 
gories, although they do not con 
vey the entire subject-number code 


several 


needed for cross-referencing. 
periodical is available in 
forms: conventional, covering the 
entire field of forestry, and printed 
on both sides of the page; the same 
on blank-backed pages, convenient 
mounting; ab 


for clipping and 


stracts of utilization literature 
abstracts of non-utilization 
The 
scription rate is about $8. 
Abstracts’ 


time-lag for American 


only ; 


literature only. annual sub 


Forestry publication 
material is 
rather formidable, and the cover 
age is spotty. However, it repre 
sents for us an excellent source of 
abstracts of foreign forestry litera 
ture 

Persons interested in fuller title 
world literature 
selected 


than 


coverage of 


can be given in citations 
to subseribe to the Bu 
Title 


listing of 


want 
reau’s Centralized 
CTS), an 


may 
Nervice 
unselected 
titles indexed by the Bureau’s ab- 
during their culling of 
the literature for Forestry Ab 
stracts. These references are mailed 


stractors 


out in sheets of flimsy or stiff cards, 
and 
similar to 


filing. 
For- 


estry Abstracts entries except for 


ready for separating 


CTS entries are 
they carry full Oxford 
notation 


two points: 
Svstem  subjeet-number 
for cross-referencing, but they do 
not alwavs, due to space limitations 
and other considerations, give ab- 
stracts. 

The 


Bureau prefers to assign 
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charges for CTS after learning re rected by an energetic ex-India which do not violate the strueture 
(' Ford Rob ot the Oxford System Forestry 


’ 


quirements of individual subscrib Service forester, F. 
ers Hlowever. an estimate for air ertson. whose vigilance and en Abstracts and Centralized Title 


mail-flimsy card service to the  thusiasm insure the high profes- Service, two services which employ 
United States runs to about $70 a — sional quality of CFB publications. the Oxford System, are briefly de 
year. The frequency of mailing is As might be expected, Ford Rob- — scribed 


every few weeks ertson is a zealous promoter of the 
Would-be subscribers to CTS Oxford System Literature Cited 
should consider ] whether CTS AMERICAN SOCIET' 
substantially replaces our domestic Summary - — H en 
. is : : ' O49 drolog, 
world-literature title service if e Oxford System oF decimal 
, , ‘ i. . { — . - COMMONWN 
liogravhy o griculture). ‘li for forestry should i eile 
whether staff time is ; to ‘rove a useful tool for classifying sification 
monweal 


Roval, 


schemes 


xing collections of forestry 

America. The kinds of 

collections for which it is suited are 

listed. and some suggestions are 2: 201 

outstanding feature of these iade about its adaptation to spe IMPER 
1932 


onwealth Forestry Bureau elalized forestry collections Ma R ' 
sreeding 


services is the high quality of the terial outside the scope of the sys 
staff doing the work. Few ar tem may be dealt with by append 
trained foresters. but most are lan ing other classification schemes, or 


gauge specialists, and they are di by using domestic subdivisions 





ScHooL Box SCORE SECTION Box Score 
1956 MEMBERSHIP 1956 MEMBERSHIP 


Student applications received , vations 

May Total Total 

School 1956 1955 1956 Section 
\labama Polvtec hnie Inst tute \l] heny 
d egnen 
University of California 


Colorado A & M College 


Duke University 


Appalachian 

Central Rocky Mountain 
University of Florida Central States 
University of Georgi: Columbia Rivet 
University of Idah« } Gulf States 


wi i Colle re Inland En pire 
} ina olvtechnic S ute ' y 
usiana Polytechnic Institu Intermountain 


sian tate niversit) ; a 
ana State | : Kentucky-Tennessee 

New England 

Michigan State University yd, New York 

€ Michigan 27 Northern California 
Northern Rocky Mountain 


niversity of Maine 


niversity of Massachusetts 


| niversitv o 
University of Minnesota 
University of Missow 26 l Ozark 
Montana State University ; Puget Sound 
State University of New York 2 25 : Southeastern 
North Carolina State Co y » ‘ ‘ 

rtn irolina State lege Southern California 
(Jregon State (¢ olleve 

Southwestern 

Pennsylvania State University : . 
Purdue University Upper-Mississippi Valley 
Utah State Agricultural College Washington 
University of Washington 3 Wisconsin- Michigan 
West Virginia University 26 Totals 57 S66 192 


Yale University 
= 'Students, Junior, Affiliate, Associate (Initial) 


lotals OZ Oe grades only. 




















The Frill: A New Technique 


in Chemical Debarking 


A broad girdle around a tree is not necessary for a chemical debarking 


treatine nt 


A sim ple 


Tut commonly used chemical meth 

debarking pulpwood, or 
chemi-peeling as it is also called, is 
ell Briefly, a 


Dal k NS 


cnown strip of 
's wide is removed 
and then the 


W ith 


veral inehe 


from around the tree, 


wood 


sodium 


the 


IS palrite dl 
This 


bark come 


are 


arsenite solution kills 


ee and makes the loose 


tine’ Ways to «ae wort! 


Adirondack Re 
that 


Stros 
s at the 
Center, it was found 
frill 


as a complete 


a simple worked just as 


Krilled tree 


with 


eirdle 


that were treated sodium ar 


debarked about as well 


the 


senite 


as 


trees treated at time with 


same 
a regular g@irdl 


Experiments With Frills 


Experiments with frills and so 


dium arsenite solutions began on 
the Paul Smith Experimental For 


1951. The 
was found that this 


est during the summer of 
next spring, it 


method not only killed the soft ma 


the Adirondack Research 
Smiths, N y which is 
d by th Northeastern 


periment Station in 


itmine Forest 


ration with 


coop 


Smith’s College 


single 


The 


with a 
the tree. 


\ frill is made 


around 
attached. 


euts 
left 


frill of ax cuts is equally effective 


\ paint brush used 


sodium 


was 
arsenite 


ves were worn as safety 


ple and beech, but also loosened the 
bark so it could be peeled easily 
After the success of the explora 
tory studies in 1951, the treatments 
were repeated during the summers 
of 1952, 1953, 1954. Many 
more trees were used. Poor-quality 


and 
soft maple, hard maple, beech, vel 
low birch, white birch, hemlock, as 
pen, and black cherry were treated 
The primary objective was to re 
lease young red spruce and balsam 
fir to improve timber stands on the 
experimental forest. The secondary 
objective was to test the frill for 
peeling. More 14,000 
treated acres 
The trees ranged in size from 2 to 


bark than 


929 


trees On 296 


were 
28 inches in diameter. They aver 
aged 9 inches. 

The frills (Fig. 1 


They were cut with a light 


were easv To 
make 
ax, by simply making a single line 
of the The 
chips were left attached at the bot- 
tom Then the 
bark and wood was painted with 


cuts encireline tree. 


as shown. exposed 


a commercial debarkine solution 


containing 40 percent sodium ar- 
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Francis M. Rushmore! 


Northeastern Forest Experiment Station, 
Forest 


Department of Agriculture 


Service, 
U. 8 


senite (Fig. 2 


It soon became apparent that the 


treatment was effective. Many of 
the leaves died within 10 days. The 
yellow birch seemed to be tougher 
than hard and soft maples, beech, 
hemlock. JA 


mained alive 
than 


and few branches re 


on some of the birch 


less %() some for 
But the 
killed on 


the birch 


percent 


even a vear or longer 


crowns were completely 
more than 80 percent ol 
The 
limbs could generally be traced to 
did not 
completely penetrate the bark. Ap 
parently not enough chemical had 
There 


fewer live limbs on the 


soon after treatment live birch 


areas where the euts 


ax 


been applied on some trees 
were even 
maples and beech, and none were 
found on the frilled hemloecks sev- 
eral months after treatment. 


Effect of The Treatment 


After 
and 


the frills 


solution 


each treatment, 


sodium arsenite 
caused bark to peel within § less 
than 1 Within 114 
after treatment, nearly all of 
had fallen. off 
maples and beeches. 
The bark of white birch and yel 
low birch did not shed like that of 
maple Although the 
and loose 
next to the sapwood, the tough out- 
held together. It 
necessary to split the bark with a 
before it be 
Pulpwood later 


vear, years 


the 


bark many of the 


and beech. 


bireh bark was dead 


side bark was 


spud could peeled 


operators con- 


Fie. 3. 


now 


This smaller kind of frill is 
being tested experimentally. It is 
easier to make. Use of the for 
applying the chemical promises to be 
an improvement the 


syringe 


over use of brush. 





0) 


that the bark on 


the same 


firmed the fact 


both birches reacts Way 


when given the regular debarking 
treatment 

hemlocks was well pre 

| 

had not 

after 

‘ ° 

had been split 


Bark on 


served and broken apart 


within a year treatment 


Hlowever, once it 
with a spud, it could be easily 


pulled off 


long 


in sheets S TO 10 Teet 
Some of the bark below the frills 


alive for more than a 


Later it be 


remained 
treatment 
This 


hardwood trees 


vear atter 
especially 


Hlem 


seemed 


van to die was 
true of the 


lock bark 
to kill more easily We have ob 


below the frills 


served that new sprouts originat 


ing from these areas of live bark 
y after 
that 


sapwood 


begin to die about vears 


the treatment—an indication 
the bark and underlying 
fron 


‘continue to die downward 


the frill 
Costs—And A Caution 
A few 


frilling the 


details about the eost of 
14,000 trees may be of 
exper 


Interest Inasmuch as the 


mental treatments were designed 
for improving timber stands rather 
than tor 


a rrirne reial scale, caution shonld 


producing pulpwood on 


be used in attempting To apply 


these eCOosTS directly To the 


produe 


of pulpwood Then too. labor 


were high and a rather com 


ed svstem for selectine trees 
few details 


at re are a 


tS-acre 


used 


about a stand where frills 


sodium arsenite solution wer 
July 

and balsam fir 
Most of the 


It maple the 


and 
used in 1953 to release red 
trees frilled were 
10.4 


: averaged 
inches in diameter and 42 trees 


were treated per acre 


2 The cost per was $5.63 
Tlits includes $0.34 for theschemi 
As aril $5.29 for labor at $1:40 per 


Travel time to and from the 


acre 


our 
job is not ineluded 
jobs the 


On similar per-acre 


eosts. for labor and e¢hemieal 
from $1.44 for 


per acre, to $7.06 for 


in the 


ranged treating 


only 7 trees 
treating 151 trees per acre 
latter 


diameter were treated 


even trees 2 inches in 


Case, 


interested in debarking 


> 
Persons 


trees may want to test the use of 
frills along with their regular de 
treatment. This is recom- 


conditions are 


barking 


tree species or 


mended if 
weather much dit 
those found in the 
Possibly 10 or 20 


includ 


ferent from 
Adirondacks, 
trees of each species and 


will provide a 
effective the 


ine different sizes 


vood measure of how 


treatment is. 


Some Details About Frills 


Frills should generally be made 
in summer. This is especially true 
for species like hard or soft maple, 
which produce a strong sap flow 
A few details will help explain the 
reasons for recommending summer 
treatments 

Enough flow from 
frilled the 
chemicals whenever conditions are 
right for it. 
achieved with soft maples treated 


can 
flush out 


sap 


maples to 


Killing has been 


with frills in February when the 


wood was frozen. However, some 


times when treatments were made 


in late fall, on warm days during 


the winter, or ‘in early spring, 


much of the was flushed 
When 


this happened they were not com 


pletely killed 


chemical 


out of the maples by sap 


need not be so 


concerned 
about sap flow beech. Dur 
ing treatments it generally did not 


in suffice 


Conve 


from 


occur lent quantity to flush 


out the chemical—-even when there 


was a strong flow of sap from 


nearby soft maples. (A strong flow 


ot sap from one or two spots on 


has been ob 


some beech trees 


served; it usually occurred near 


rotten wood or healed knots 

Frills have been used successfully 
to kill beech, the same 
there flow of 


sap from soft maple and frills on 


when at 
time was a strong 
them were unsuccessful. There may 
be other species that would react 
like beech, but frills have not been 
tested on them. 


More 


peeling is needed 


information about bark 
Although 
had in 
frills, in 
about the 


some 


has been killing 
tight-barked 


formation is 


SUCCESS 
trees with 
lacking 
kind of peeling job the frill can 
do if applied while the 
tight. A little encouraging 


bark is 
infor- 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 
mation about this is available. The 
frilled on 
February 29, 1952, had some loose 
The bark 
continued to loosen and by spring 
of 1954 
and all of the beech bark was loose 
better 


beech and red maple 


bark by the next spring 
most of the maple bark 
results were obtained 


August 
two years later the bark 


Even 
on red maples frilled on 
vq 1952 
these trees loose. 


on all Was 


So there is some hope that an 
effective 
be developed for use 
Such 


bark-peeling treatment 
bey ond 


treat 


may 
the sap-peeling season 
ments, when successful, seem to 
work much more slowly than treat 
ments made during the summer 
It is now believed that the develop 
ment of such a treatment will de 
extent on 
left 
deteri 
dead. If 


\ ea;rs, 


pend to a considerable 


how long the trees can be 


standing. without serious 


oration, after they are 


they can stand at least 
perhaps a successful treatment can 
be developed. However, for the 
present it is recommended that the 
frill 


peeling only 


treatment be used for bark 


during the summer 


It is not necessary to avoid cut 
ting into the sapwood when a frill 
is chopped. Ax cuts extending into 
the sapwood did not prevent bark 


did 


streaks to remain between the 


peeling, nor they cause live 
bark 
and wood. The preliminary studies 
with frills in 1951 showed that live 
streaks were not caused by the cuts 
extending into the sapwood. Since 
that 


made to 


has been 


cutting the 


time, no attempt 


avoid wood 
It is now considered preferable to 
eut slightly this 
permits better control of the ax 


into it because 
and the chemical solution. 
Frills may be chopped at differ 
ent heights, depending upon 
whether the objective is to kill the 
For 
killing trees, the frill may be cut 


trees or to cause bark peeling. 


at any height convenient for the 
axman. However, if bark peeling 
is desired—and within \1 
the frill should be 
stump-height. Otherwise some live 


year 
made near 
bark will remain between the frill 
and the stump and Will not peel 
as easily as the dead 
the frill. 

Among 


bark above 


other studies made to 
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treatment Is one 
test a 


the frill 
underway 


prove 
how intended to 


small frill (Fig. 3). This is consid 
erably smaller and easier to make 
than the frill originally used. In 
addition, a battery syringe is used 
to put the chemical into the smaller 
frill, This better 


of the solution. 


permits control 


and there iS less 
dripping than with a paint brush 
Spattering, such as occurs with a 
brush, is also eliminated 
Precautions 


With Sodium Arsenite 


That sodium arsenite is poison 


ous 1s well known; vet it is ad 
some of the 
handling it 
Whenever sodium arsenite solution 
taken to 


workmen or 


visable to emphasize 


hazards involved in 
is handled, care must be 
avold aecidents to 


animals. In addition to the manu 
facturer’s recommendations, it is 
believed that 
should also be taken: 


1. Avoid 


the solution on 


these precautions 


spilling or spattering 
foliage or on the 
eround 

2. Wear 


when applying the solution unless 


water-proof voloves 


Colman, chief of water 


Kdward A, 
shed management research for the 
Forest Service in California since 
died in Berkeley, March 20, 


after a brief illness. He 


U.S. 
1949, 
1956, was 45 
Dr. Colman, was known to foresters 


He had 


studied forest and watershed problems 


throughout the United States 


student 
Min- 
1933, after 
University of 


for more 


aid, he 


nesota and 


than 25 vears. As a 


worked in the forests of 
Idaho. 
eraduating from the 
California School of Forestry in 1932, 
staff of the 
Forest and Range Experiment Station. 
There he 
forest 


Then in 


he joined the California 


specialized in soil physics 
and hvdrology. 


Among his contributions to forest 


science was an improved method of 
extracting moisture from soil samples. 
He developed this method as part of 
eraduate studies which earned him the 
Ph.D. in soil science at the University 
1942. Through this 
work subsequent studies at the 
California Station he invented an elee 


of California in 


and 


convinced that other measures are 


adequate 
3. Do not 


the chemical 


untended and exposed to 


leave 
supply 
curious people or animals—even 
when working nearby. 

1. If spattering occurs, wear a 
plastic face shield, or at least 
voggles 

». Keep all containers properly 
labeled. 

6. Keep the chemical supply in 
locked storage 

7. Destroy and bury all un- 
wanted empty containers 

8. If 
with sodium 
should be taken off at 


not worn again until it 


clothing becomes soaked 


arsenite solution, it 
One and 
has been 
washed 

These precautions are followed 
at the Adirondack 


ter, where 


Research Cen- 
has 


1948. 
No trouble is expected from han- 


sodium arsenite 


been used every year since 


dling it as long as normal care is 
used. Only twice have emplovees 
affected : 


were not worn; and another time 


been once. when eloves 
when a workman apparently 
brushed his face with the back of 


his gloved hand. Both times small 


- - 


bm b&b 


Edward A. Colman (1910-1956) 


trical 
granted a 


that 
patent 


soil-moisture meter was 


government and is 


used in soils research in 
parts of the world. 

In 1951 Dr. 
a year's 


Forest 


being many 


Colman was granted 


leave of absence from the 


Service, during which he con- 
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they 


days after 


pimples developed ; disap 


peared within a few 
simple medical treatment 

The possibility that domestic or 
wild animals may find the solution 
if it them 


also be Apparently 


iS exposed to should 
considered. 
some animals have taken in 


of the chemical that had dripped 


some 


onto foliage. 

A need is seen fora sodium arse 
contains a 
Some 


nite solution that pow 


erful animal repellent man- 
ufacturers now make solutions that 
have in them chemicals to repel 


animals; but no tests reported 


have proved conclusively the effec 
tiveness of any such repellent. One 
of these solutions is being used ex- 
it contains 28 


perimentally : per- 


cent sodium arsenite. 


Summary 


The frill and 
treatment has been found effective 


sodium arsenite 
for both killing trees and loosening 
the bark. Meanwhile experiments 
will be 


in an attempt to find more efficient 


with chemicals continued 


and more economical treatments 


for stand-improvement. 


ducted a nation-wide study of water 
vield improvement under sponsorship 
His 
findings were published by the Foun 


book 
Watershed Management. 


of the Conservation Foundation. 


dation in the Vegetation and 


had laid the 


program of 


In recent years he 


groundwork for a new 
snow research that the California Sta- 
effort 
water from the 


He had also 


been responsible for basic studies of 


starting in an to im 
the yield of 


Sierra Nevada snowpack. 


tion is 


prove 


soil-movement and chaparral water 
shed hydrology in the southern Cali- 
fornia mountains, 

Always a fundamentalist, Dr. Col 
man was at the forefront of watershed 
seeking to under 


research workers 


stand the why of natural 
This 
to accomplishments that will do him 
for all 


parts of the 


processes. 


faith in basie research led him 


time in California and 

other world. 
Just before his death he 

pointed to the editorial board of the 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY. 


honor 


was ap- 





Natural Forest Vegetation Zones 
of New England 


In recent years public and private 


forest surveys have marshalled a 


wealth of detailed type data that provide an excellent basis for com- 


piling natural vegetation maps on a regional hasis The 


following 


article outlines the methods and principles used in preparing such a 


map for New England 
rede lation 


fypes to the established 


20nES 


Tut indica 
tor of the 
piece of forest land is to be found 


Most reliable natural 


forestry potential of a 


in its natural vegetation cover 


Therefore, what forest tvpes com- 
prise natural groupings, and what 
areas they occupy are questions of 
practical importance to foresters 
Most attempts in this country to 
units of natural 


delinate major 


vegetation have been on a eonti 


nent-wide basis. For regional use, 


the extremely broad zones shown 
on these maps need to be subdivided 


into zones of lesser magnitude 


Numerous ¢lassifications have 


been developed by foresters and 
plant ecologists for mapping forest 
Some systems are based 
floristic 
temperatures or 


factors Of 


vegetation 
purely on characteristics, 
others on mean 
other environmental 
more significance, however, are the 
¢lassifications based on forest-vege 
tation units and probable suecces- 
The latter 


might be 


sional trends scheme 


constitutes what termed 


the natural approach to the forest 


classification problem in contrast 


to the less artificial ap- 


more or 
proach of the former 


Examples of the natural ap 
proach are the classifications de 


veloped by Clements, Shreve, Zon, 


Prepared by the 
eulture, Ne 
of American Foresters 
R | Asl man, H | Baldwin, R P Holds 
worth, R. S. Johnson, J. H. Lambert, H 
Mvles 


rman 


\ Committee on Silvi 
England Section, Society 


Membe rship. 


J. Lutz, Louis Swain, Standish, 
Marinus Westveld, cha 

The Committee gratefully acknowledges 
more than 


Eng 


the valuable aid rendered by 
0 individuals and agencies in New 
land who contributed in one form or an 
other. Special thanks are due Henry W 
Hieoek and Jerry S. Olson of the Con 
Agricultural 


necticut Experiment Sta 


tion 


Prese nted also are de scriptions of the 


>ones established and an 


fore st 


allocation of S A F. forest cover 


vegetation 
These 


have taken leading roles in deline- 


and others, which use 


as the criterion (9 men 
ating major regions of vegetation 
in the United States. 


involve the 


Since these 


classifications entire 


continental United States, the map- 
used 


ping scale was necessarily 


small and the forest zones estab- 


lished are of considerable magni 
tude. 
panse of territory as New England, 


New York, and much of the Alle 


aoheny into 


For example, such an ex 


territory are classified 
two or at most three regions. These 


should be 
zones of 


broad regions and 
further 


lesser magnitude 


subdivided into 


Foresters and plant ecologists in 


recent years have mace consider 


able progress in this direction. New 
England forestry literature, for 
example, abounds in descriptions 
but at- 


tempts to delimit them graphically 


of recognized forest zones: 


have been few and far between. 
Recognizing the need for a more 
detailed 
New England, the Committee on 
Silviculture of the New 
Section, Society of American For- 


forest-vegetation map for 


: 
England 


esters, undertook to campile such 


a map several years ago. Subse- 
quently, however, a wealth of new 
and more detailed type data has 
made available with the re- 
that 


revised and greatly improved its 


been 
sult the Committee recently 
map (Fig. 1 

This map, being based on natu- 
ral units of forest vegetation, has 
high value in forestry, wildlife, and 
The 


value of the natural approach de- 


land-planning activities (3). 


rives from its ecological implica- 
Natural 


zones reflect the climatic complex 


tions. forest-vegetation 
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that determines the choice of spe 


cles. the source of seed for refor 
estation purposes, and the limits of 
that 


maintained under given systems of 


species composition can be 
management 

Of particular value in further 
ing the Committee’s work were the 
New 


and other forest-survey data com 


cover-type maps of England 


Northeastern Forest 
Experiment Station’s forest 
vey unit. It should be 
mind, however, that the type maps 


piled by the 
sur 


borne in 


prepared by the U. S. Forest Sery 
ice survey, as in most forest-survey 
mapping, show the current cover 
type. Under this scheme a spruce 

fir—hardwood forest recently cut 
for softwoods only would be desig 
nated on the hardwood 
type. In like 
spruce site oceupied by white birch 
after 


classed as hardwoods 


map as a 
manner, a natural 
fire would be 
On the other 
hand, an old-field pine stand, even 
though it 
woods prior to cultivation, would 


cutting and 


supported pure hard 


be mapped as a softwood tvpe 


Thus, cover-type maps, though 
serving a valuable purpose, can be 
very misleading in interpreting the 
inherent potentiality of the site 
The Committee’s newly revised 
map aims to show the kind of for 
ests that originally existed, or that 
are likely to develop, in each of the 
zones. This ob 
jective involved the task of recon- 
structing the climax forests of New 


England. 


recognized forest 


Of course opportunity 
for presenting a truly accurate pic 
ture of the 


disappeared 


original forest cover 


some two centuries 


ago. Lumbering, fires, and agricul 
ture have disturbed extensive areas 
of climax vegetation However, 
analysis of present cover types in 
conjunction with their topographic 
position has made it possible to in- 
terpret the many temporary types 
in terms of climax or near-climax 
associations. Knowledge of the sue 


cessional forest erowth 


stages In 


following disturbance or removal 
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of the original forest, and the rela 
tions between these plant associa 
tions, soils, and topographic fea- 
tures proved to be a valuable aid 
10 


As mapped by the Committee, 
New England comprises six major 
subdivisions or for- 


natural forest 


est zones. The boundaries of these 
zones were determined by grouping 
together that 
recognizable similarities as to site 
the 
representation of several principal 


those types 


POSS@SS 
conditions and especially by 


dominant key species. The pattern 
of these 


type groups furnished the basis for 


formed by the occurrence 


demarking forest zone boundaries. 


These 


defined, but merge into each other 


boundaries are usually well 


where there is a gradual transition 
the 
ZONE 


from conditions favorable to 


one to those favorable to an 
other. 

Owing to its generalized nature, 
detailed 
forest 


lacks 
the 


map 


a zonal map 
Thus 


picted on the 


aceu 
cover de 
at all 
encoun- 


racy 
may not 
times correspond to that 
the 
expected that within an area desig- 


tered on ground. It is to be 
nated as a distinct forest zone there 
will be small islands and belts here 
and there supporting types. that 
supposedly are not endemic to the 
zone and that theoretically belong 
to forest zones to the north or to 


the south. These ‘‘intruders’”’ may 
be considered as being northward 
or southward extensions of types 
and owe their presence to favorable 
edaphic conditions 

The names used to designate the 
six zones are derived from several 
tree species that characterize the 
zone rather than a single species of 
high economic values, as has been 


the The 


representative species 


commonly done in past. 
names used 
of the hardwood and softwood com- 
ponents in stands—are in keeping 


the New 


land’s forests, which run strongly 


with character of Eng 
to mixtures of hardwoods and soft- 


woods, with hardwoods dominant 
in all zones with the possible excep- 
tion of the Spruce—Fir—Northern 
Hardwoods Zone 

To enable the forester to corre- 
late forest-cover types with the re- 


gional forest map of New England 


(Fig. 1), the Committee has allo 
cated the official S.A.F. cover types 
New England to the 
proposed forest zones (Table 1). In 
the fact that 
viven forest zone will have not only 
but 
types representing 


endemic to 


recognition of any 


climax types also temporary 


various stages 
of succession, temporary as well as 
included 
Moreover, a specific cover type may 


permanent types are 


be listed in two or more zones. 
Those types that characterize a giv- 
en zone nave been italicized in the 
listings. Of the 106 cover 
for eastern North 


in the most recently revised S.A.F. 


types 
shown America 
cover-ty pe publication (8S) 38 oceur 


in New England. 


Zone 1 

Spruce—Fir—Northern 
Hardwoods 

The northerly 


ferred to in the past as spruce or 


most zone, re 
renamed the 
Northern  Hard- 
recognition of the 
the 
compo 


fir, has been 
Fir 


woods Zone in 


spruce 
Spruce 
principal species comprising 


softwood and hardwood 


nents of these stands. Foresters 
recognize two subdivisions in this 
(11): one in whieh the hard 


component 


zone 


wood consists princi 
pally of the tolerant beech, vellow 
birch, and sugar maple, the other 
in which the hardwood component 
the 


and 


consists of intolerant 


paper 


birch, aspen, frequently red 


maple. The latter tend to occupy 
the 
above the limits of the tolerant spe- 


higher mountain elevations 


eles 


and 
poorly drained areas adjacent to 


mentioned or swamps 


streams and lakes. These sub-zones 
are so intermingled as to defy de- 
mareation on a zonal map. 
Composition varies with forest 
fir stands are 
encountered on high 
old-field and 
On the high slopes red 
on old fields 
white spruce is frequently found 


type. Pure spruce 
commonly 
slopes, associations, 
swamps. 


spruce predominates ; 


as an associate; in swamps black 
spruce is the key species with tama- 
rack and northern white-cedar fre- 
the lower 
slopes and well-drained flats, beech, 


quently present. On 


sugar maple, and particularly yel- 
low birch, are common components. 


Red spruce, the indicator species, 
is usually in the minority. On the 
shallower more slowly drained soils, 
red birch, 
black 


white pine occur frequently. Moun- 


maple, paper aspen, 


ash, cedar, tamarack, and 
tain and striped maple are common 
particularly in 


hardwood — subdivi- 


understory trees, 
the 
sions, and less frequently, moun- 
Hemlock both 


but is common 


tolerant 
tain-ash. oceurs in 
subdivisions more 
at the lower elevations in the toler- 
hardwood division. In 


ant some 


sections, aS in parts of eastern 
Maine, it may be the predominant 
conifer. Abandoned fields and pas 
tures are quickly taken over by red 
and white spruce. While these spe- 
cies usually dominate, balsam fir is 


Not 
infrequently white pine and north- 


often a prominent member. 
ern white-cedar occur seatteringly. 
The temporary paper birch, aspen, 
and pin cherry stands so commonly 
the 
cipally of fire or windthrow. 

The Northern 
Hardwoods Zone extends from the 
Berkshires in 


encountered are result prin- 


Spruce — Fir 
western Massachu- 
setts northward through the Green 
White Mountains and north- 
Maine. 
tions from level in 
Maine to 4,500 feet in the moun- 
tainous portions of New England. 
The soils of this region are strong- 


and 
eastern It occupies eleva- 


sea eastern 


lv podsolized. 


Zone 2 
Northern Hardwoods—Hemlock— 
White Pine 
The forests of this zone strongly 
the Tolerant Hardwood 
subdivision of Zone 1; however, 
hemlock, rather 
characterize the 


seech, sugar 


resemble 


and 
spruce, 


white pine 
than red 
softwood component. 
and red maple, and yellow birch 
the Hemlock, 
white pine, and occasional red and 


dominate forests. 
white spruce and balsam fir occur 
in mixture with light 
tions of white ash, black cherry, 


representa- 


sweet birch, paper birch, northern 
red oak, American elm, and_bass- 
wood. In the understory oecur oc- 
casional horn beam and hophorn 
beam. Old field associations in this 
zone are dominated by white pine 
with additions of hemlock and oe- 
easional spruce and balsam fir. As 
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Northern 
destructive 


Spruce Kir 
Zone, 


{ 


are usually followed by 


in the 
Hardwood fires 
stands of 
aspen and paper birch 

This 


into 


zone just barely reaches 


northwestern Connecticut; it 
western Massachu- 
Ver 


and 


eovers much of 


southern and = central 
New 


Maine as a 


setts, 
Hampshire 
belt ex 


mont and 

southwestern 
southern edge 
Fir Northern 


Hickories and 


tending along the 
of the 


Hardwood 


Spruce 
Zone 
oaks other than red oak are absent 
except near the southern margins 
of the zone where they are gen 
hilltops, 


Red oak 


throughout 


erally restricted to dry 


knobs. and outwash soils. 


may be common and 


accounts for considerable areas 
having been typed as oak—hickory 
in the In the north the for 
attain best devel 


hills 


ridges, giving way at higher eleva 


past 
ests of this zone 
and 


opment on the lower 


I 
tions to types in which spruce and 


fir supplant white pine and hem 
lock 
podsolized than in the Spruce 


Hardwood Zone duff 


soils are of frequent occurrence 
Zone 3 


Transition Hardwoods—White 
Pine—Hemlock 


less stronely 
Fir 


mull 


Soils are far 


and 


The Transition Hardwoods 
White Pine—Hemlock Zone, as the 
name implies, contains a variety of 
characteristic of the zones 
immediately to the 
of it. Here the 
maples of the north overlap the 
the central 
regions. Thus the majority of hard 
New England 


These may occur 


species 
north and south 
beech. birches. and 
hickories of 


oaks and 


woods endemic to 
oceur in this zone 
in the same forest or northern and 
southern types may alternate ina 
mosaic. A variety of oaks and hiek- 
tend to 


terraces, 


ories occupy hilltops and 


sandy alone with white 


pine, some paper birch, quaking 
toothed and oceéa- 


and. big aspen 


sionally red pine; but typical 
northern hardwood stands may oe- 
eur on lower slopes and coves, eS- 
the 
latter sites, white ash, red oak, and 
black birch 
degree of abundance than that at- 


either south, but 


pecially on heavier soils. On 


often reach a greater 


tained north or 


they are so widespread elsewhere 
that they can hardly be considered 
as indicators by themselves. 

This zone is part of what used to 
be called the White 


when old-field white pine covered 


Pine Region 
a large percentage of the landscape 
This to the 
original tended 
strongly toward an all-aged forest 


is in marked contrast 
forest, which 


consisting of a wide variety of 


hardwoods, principally chestnut, 
red oak, white ash, red maple, and 
sugar maple with admixtures of 
beech, iron- 


pine, 


white oak, basswood, 


wood, white and hemlock 


(2.2.0) 
Studies at 


the Harvard Forest 
7) have shown clearly that white 
pine, the characteristic tree in old- 
field associations, is only a stage in 
that 


land for agricultural use. 


succession follows abandon- 
ment of 
After cutting of pine there is a 
strong tendency toward greatly in- 


hard 


heavier 


creased representation of 
the 
light 


more 


woods, especially on 


and richer soils. In sandy 


soils, white easily 


pine is 


maintained as a permanent type. 


Ileavy cuttings in the past, and 
particularly during the recent war 
vears, have left much of the forests 
of the region in a depleted and de- 
teriorated condition. 

The Transition Hardwoods 
White Pine—Hemlock Zone oceu 
pies southwestern Maine and most 
of southern New Hampshire. It 
covers much of eastern and central 
Massachusetts and a small area in 
the 
tongue 
Connecticut, 
skirting the lower boundary of the 
Northern Hardwoods—Hemlock 
White Pine Zone. A belt follows 
up the Champlain Valley and a 
narrow strip extends along the 
Connecticut River Valley of Ver- 
New Hampshire. The 
soils in this zone are preponderant- 


Connecticut around town of 


Union. <A 
northwestern 


larger reaches 


into 


mont and 
lv of the brown podzolie group. 
Though incipient true podzol mor 
profiles are frequently encoun- 
tered, duff mull and even true mull 
soils more 


are common. 


Zone 4 
Central Hardwoods—Hemlock— 
White Pine 


The boundary between this zone 


Hardwoods 
Hemlock Zone is not 
The 


which 


and the Transition 
White Pine 
to establish. 

lished by Raup (6 
the boundary between the redcedar 


line estab 


CasyV 


marks 


and white pine old-field succession 
was assumed to correlate with the 
hardwoods boundary. In Connect- 
icut the boundary was drawn where 
sugar maple, beech, or vellow birch 
taper off to a lesser abundance than 
they had further White 
birch, which is conspicuous in the 


north. 


Transition Hardwoods Zone, is very 
local except in the northern fringe 
of the 

This zone is characterized by an 


central hardwoods. 


abundance of so-called central 
hardwoods with black oak, red oak 
white oak, chestnut, shag bark and 
bitternut the 


Usually present also are 


hickories dominant 
species. 
oak, scarlet 


Chestnut, 


maple, chestnut 
black birch. 
prior to the blieht. 


red 
oak, and 
was an impor- 
tant species in this zone. Since its 
destruction, it has been largely 
supplanted by the oaks. 

Unlike Zone 5 to the south, white 
still 


sites and some old fields, but it may 


pine is abundant on sandy 


be absent over large intervening 
soils or 
Although 


some white pine is usually present, 


areas because of heavier 


for historical reasons. 
eastern redcedar tends to dominate 
old-field associations in this zone. 

The Hem- 


lock extends 


Central Hardwoods 
White Pine Zone 

from southeastern New Hampshire 
and southwestern Maine southward 
through eastern Massachusetts to 
a roughly east-west line extending 
across central 
Rhode Island 
Zones 2 and 3. 


places the ‘*Tension Zone’ 


Connecticut and 


except as noted in 
It includes and re- 
’ shown 
in previous maps, which reflected 
the overlapping of pine from the 
north and central hardwoods from 
the south. 


Zone 5 
Central Hardwoods—Hemlock 
Zone 5, Central 
Hemlock, is strongly dominated by 
central hard- 
woods. The key conifer species in 


Hardwoods 


a wide variety of 
this zone is undoubtedly hemlock, 
though over extensive areas it oc- 
curs only as scattered specimens 
and groups of reproduction which 
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TAS ot 


Various sp 
ores are re ent 
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“REE SPECIES 


Common name 


i-ash, American 


L=SS S e 


Pine, eastern white 
piteh 
red 
Redeedar, eastern 
Spruce, bl 


red 


Lh ~ Ee 


ick 
uqga canade 
ya cordif mis white 
ata ' ck 
eedar, 


] 
op r 


jao 
northern 


ow p 


Zone 6 
Pitch Pine—Oak 
Zone Pitch Oak, 


pies a relatively small area in New 


ie few dee: 
en well 


Lutz j 6. Pine oceu 


paucity 
England. It occurs primarily 
Cod 


he: 


S now 


on 


utt 


avy € ng 
extreme eastern Mas 
and the two islands of 
Martha’s Vinevard and Nantucket 
A few 


plain areas of 


Cape in 


In proc 


lominant over sachusetts 


ne 
outlvers oceur in the sand 
Rhode Island, Con 


Massachusetts where 


k 


ituents of 


OaKS and hie 


eonst 
necticut, and 
sugar 


ma ‘ ; . : 
pitch pine and mixtures of white, 


black, for 


nance small 


yplar, and red 


domi 
of 


lait ala and red oak vie 
ve er si ts 


as 


It is only a part 


extensive zone reaching south 
into the New Jersey 
The soils of the region belong to 


In 
support 


an 
On : 
pine barrens 


spe ’ 


les rin 
the sands podzol group 
light 


stands of 


gen 
chestnut, and 


ite the 


tree of 


eral, they are and 


; 
stands 


ahs 
al 


mixed oaks and pines 


on poor dry soils pitch 


On the better soils 


the very 
mn . 
: pine dominates 
edeedar 


oaks, 
bi 


numbers 


particularly post oak and 


Eneland Is re ar oak. appear in considerable 


central and Repeated fires encourage 


. and southern the increase of pitch pine and serub 
and duff mull oak 


have left the majority of the stands 


Fires and repeated cuttings 
but tru 11 


occurrence in poor condition with slow-grow 


ng unhealthy trees 
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Notes 


Evidence of Shock Following Thinning of 
Young Douglas-Fir 


Foresters are prone to warn 


against thinnings that may result 


in ‘‘shocek’’ to the residual stand 


Just what shock is, or under what 
conditions it is likely to occur has 
never been fully dem 
Smith! 


failure 


apparently 
onstrated and 
state 

of the 


presumably in diameter growth 


Hawley 
that shock is simply 
tree to respond to thinning 


They ascribe this failure to the fact 


that thinning may bring about 
changes that sharply increase cam 
If the foliar area 
is small in comparison 


there 


bium respiration 
of the tree 


to the cambial area, may be 


insufficient carbonhydrates manu 
factured to supply the higher rate 
of respiration and still leave a sur 
plus for growth. In extreme cases 


the tree may succumb. Quantita- 
tive experimental data to substan 
tiate this view will be very difficult 
to obtain 


Certainly this problem 


In tree physiology is of consider- 
able importance 
The effect of 


seems to have been seldom, if ever, 


shock, likewise, 


measured in quantitative terms 
effect. 


simple if some va 


Measuring the however, is 
comparatively 
riable such as change in height or 
is chosen. A re 
Douglas-fir 


diameter growth 
cent thinning of a 
Pseudotsugqa menziesii 
in the Wind River Experimental 
Forest on the Gifford Pinehot Na 
Washington pro 
for such an 


plantation 


tional Forest in 


vided an opportunity 
appraisal of shock.* 
The plantation, which occupies 
part of the 1902 Yacolt burn, was 
established in 1930 cn Site TV land 
At 23 vears of age the 600 to 650 


trees per acre averaged approxi 


Hawley, Ralph C., and David M., 
Smith. The practice of silviculture. 6th 
edition (p. 364 New York. 1954. 

U. S. Forest Service, Pacifie North 
Forest and Range Experiment Sta 
Annual report 1954 (p. 18). Port 


1955. 


west 
tion. 
land, Oregon. 


LEADER LENGTH FOR 3 YEARS 
NNED STANDS 


TABLE 1 
rHE THINNED AND UNTHI 
OF DOUGLAS-FIR 


Average 
Trees in length of leader 
‘reatment sample 1953 1954 1955 
Vumber Inches 
Unthinned 10 13 14.5 
Thinned: 
Replication 1 


Replication 2 


thinning 
Thinned in middle of growing season 


Before 


mately 29 feet tall and 4 inches in 
diameter high. Limbs on 
about the one-third of the 
stem were dead, and diameter in 


breast 
lower 


crement had slowed down slightly 
in recent years, presumably as a 
result of competition. 

Very radical thinnings (to 50, 
100, 150, 200, 250, and 350 trees per 
acre) were made to determine how 
many trees should be left after an 
early precommercial thinning. Each 
thinning was carried out on a l%- 
acre plot plus isolation strip, and 
the whole replicated twice. Un 
thinned plantation surrounds the 
thinned plots. Replication One was 
thinned after the 1953 growing sea- 
son, and Replication Two during 
the 1954 growing season. Remain- 
ing trees were pruned at the time 
of thinning to approximately one- 
third their total height. 
removed almost no live limbs. 

Height 
plots fell off sharply in the 


Pruning 


thinned 
first 
Following 


erowth in the 


season after treatment. 
the 1955 
measurements were made to estab- 
lish the extent of the reduction. 
All measurements were made with 


erowing season careful 


a transit set up in a position where 
at least 10 trees in a single thin- 
ning treatment could be seen. From 
these, 5 were chosen at random and 
the leneth of the 1955, 1954, and 
1953 leaders measured. 
from the adjacent unthinned stand 
were measured similarly. 


Ten trees 


339 


The reduction in leader length 
after thinning is very striking (Ta- 


ble ] The leader 
length between the thinned and un- 


differences in 


thinned stands and between the 
different years is of high statistical 
no statisti 
lead- 
between the 
This 
was expected, because even in the 


350 trees to the 


significance. However, 
cally significant difference in 
found 


different thinning intensities 


er length was 


lightest thinning 


acre) remaining trees were com- 


pletely released. The shorter 1953 
unthinned area are 
probably due to the inclusion of 


leaders in the 


sub-dominant trees in the random 
dominants 
were left in the thinned areas. 
Although the 
length inereased from 1953 to 1955 
in the unthinned stand, it fell off 
very sharply following thinning on 


sample, whereas only 


average leader 


all thinned plots. Furthermore, al- 
though the evidence is inconelusive, 
it appears that the effect of thin- 
ning on height growth was imme- 
diate. Leaders in Replication Two 
were substantially shorter in 1954 
than in 1953, even though the thin 
ning took place during the 1954 
crowing season. Reduction was not 
so pronounced, however, as in Rep 
which thinned 
before the 1954 growing season be- 


lication One, was 
gan. 

The reduction in height growth 
evidence of 
It throws no light on just 
Reduction of height 
erowth, and other measurable evi- 


is considered to be 
shock. 


what shock is. 


dence of shock will continue to be 
this thinning, 
though secondary to the major ob- 
jective of the experiment. 


observed in even 


GEORGE R. STAEBLER 

Puget Sou nd. Research Center, 
Pacific Northwest Forest 

and Range Expt. Sta.. 

Forest Service, 


U.S. Department of Agriculture 
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Complete Frilling Essential 
for Hardwood Control’ 
The 2.4,.5-T in 

killing undesirable 

effective 

Hlowever, 


frills for 


tse of 
hardwoods has 


proven to be an method 


when properly applied. 
the lack of emphasis on the neces 
sity of making a complete frill was 
responsible for giving only a 46 
percent kill on a 200 acre tract in 
west Georgia. 
The 


cent by 


landowner used a 2! per 


volume water concentra- 


MORTALITY PEaACEAT 
. 
° 


~_ 2 

oe) eS ee) Ye) / a 

«0 so so ro eo so ‘eo 
CRCUMPERENCE FANL ED PERCENT 

Fig. 1 Relationship of circumf: 

frilled to mortality. 


tion of Swift's ‘‘Gold Bear Brand 
5 5 ad 2.4,5-trichlorophenoxyacetic 
acid 


ter), and employed local, unskilled 


butoxy ethoxy propanol es- 


labor 

As a result, an investment by a 
small landowner in a timber stand 
improvement operation was virtu 
ally lost. Repetition could serious 
lv handicap a program attempting 
to encourage the wider use of chem 


icals in combatting the invasion of 


DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERCENTAGE OF CIRCUMFER 


SAMPLED 


Total trees 


sampled 


Vumbe 


s 


This study was supported by the Geor 


gia Forest Research Couneil. 


undesirable hardwoods in pine 
stands. 
the frill 


poison method gave an acceptable 


When properly used, 
6 percent kill of inspected trees 


following the second growing sea- 


son. In contrast, on the same area, 
a 90 percent frill resulted in only 
kill. Wide areas of in 


cambium bridged by 


3S percent 
cised were 
rapid callus growth from even the 
smallest nonfrilled zones. The per 
cent of trees killed decreased with 
the percent of circumference frilled. 
None of the trees died which were 
less than 30 percent frilled (Table 
1). This little 
translocation of 2,4.5-T growth reg 


indicates lateral 

ulator when diluted with water. 
When checked separately hick 

ory, black oak, and white oak spe 


cies groups reacted similarly to 


various degrees of frilling. Appar- 

ently, tree size, which ranged from 

2 to 21 inches d.b.h., did not influ 

ence mortality aside from ecom- 
pleteness of frill 

E. T. CARNEs and 

L. C. WALKER 


University of Georgia, Athens 


a a 


Pb bm 


Use of Age at D.B.H. as a 
Variable in the Site Index 
Concept 


The concept of site index as a 
measure of site quality has proven 
to be reliable and useful. Site index 
is defined as the average height of 
the dominant and codominant trees 
in an even-aged stand at a certain 
age, usually taken as 50 years in 
the eastern United States and 100 
vears in the West. 

In the classification of a particu- 
lar area into a site index class it is 
two charac- 
teristics of height and 
The height 
requires no further comment here. 


necessary to measure 
the 


measurement of 


stand, 


age. 


It is the age variable that seems to 
Age 
generally meant the average total 
age of the stand dating back to its 
As has been pointed out 


require some scrutiny. has 


origin. 
numerous times a eriticism of the 
site index method is that a reliable 


determination of total age for most 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 
species requires an increment bor- 
ing at some convenient place near 
the base of the tree. 
mate must be made of the number 


Then an esti 


of years it took to attain the height 
at which the boring was made. This 
correction requires a separate study 
height 
trees of the particular species in 


correlating with age for 
the seedling and sapling stages 

It is proposed that we modify our 
interpretation of the age variable 
Instead of site index being based 
on tota! stand age let us base it on 
total ave at some common reference 
point. The reference point that im- 
mediately comes to mind is at d.b.h 
There 


mend the choice of this position for 


seems to be much to com 


age determinations 


1. This represents a height when 
most species have passed through 
their period of initial establish 
ment and adjustment to the site 
For example the total age co? a spe 
cies such as longleaf pine with its 
stage is difficult to 


‘orass’ 


early 


determine. 


2. Most exhibit 
their characteristic growth abilities 
until they 


d.b.h. 


3. D.b.h. standard 
point with which all American for- 
esters are familiar. 


species do not 


have at least reached 


represents a 


+. Basing age at the d.b.h. point 
eliminates the necessity of adding 
on a flat correction factor. It will 
in no way invalidate the compara- 
tive relationship if this constant is 
merely eliminated from the picture 

Preliminary site index curves for 
New 


using 


white pine in southeastern 
Hampshire prepared 


this approach.! No 


were 
procedural 
modification is necessary in site in 
dex 
at d.b.h. insteac 


curve construction when 


age 
of total age is used 

B. Huser 
Associate of fore stry, 


New Hampshire 


Experiment Station, Durham 


pr ole SSO) 


Agricultural 


Husch, B. 
for white 
Hampshire. 
Dept. of 
Hampshire, Durham, 1954. 

Maintained by the University of New 
Hampshire, Department of Forestry, Dur 
ham. 


Preliminary site index table 
pine in southeastern New 
Forestry Mimeograph No. 1. 
New 


Forestry, University of 
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The Calculation of the Sampling Error of a Cruise from 
the Mean Square Successive Difference 


The 


cruise 


sampling error of a system 


atic is usually smaller than 
the calculated stand- 
With 


erulse 


indicated by 


ard error evenly spaced 


strips or lines, each sam 
he considered 
the 


rectangular 


pling unit may as 
middle of a 


block 


vivine a better estimate of the vol 


being placed in 


roughly thus 
ume of that block than a sample 
placed at random. This is partic 


ularly true if the volume gradu 


either 


from one strip To the next The bias 


ally decreases 


Iereases or 
in the caleulated standard error of 


a cruise due to stratification can be 
greatly reduced by calculating one 
half of the mean square successive 
the 


difference lt, 8) of average 


volume per strip or line. The mean 


difference 
estimate of the 
but the effi 
ciency of 8? is not as high as that 
of the Nevertheless, 


this loss in efficiency may be more 


square successive vields 


an unbiased trus 


sampling variance 3,7 
variance 8.7 


than compensated by the reduction 
of bias in the estimation of the ac 
curacy of a forest cruise 

Erample: The use of & as a 
method of the 


sampling error of a eruise is most 


quick caleulating 
working 
A line 


tract in 


easily appreciated — by 
through an actual example 
393 


plot cruise of a acre 


the beech-birch-maple-hemlock type 
in northern Pennsylvania yielded 
the following average volumes per 
each eruise line 


for 


acre 


Volume per acre cords 


13.0 
18.0 
24.0 
106.4 

21.3 


Sum 


Average 


volumes acre 


ini 
Che 


are assumed to be of equal weight. 


calculated per 
This implies that the same number 
of plots have been on 
each cruise line. Slight variations 
in the number of plots from line 
to line affects the calculated sam- 


measured 


slightly. If the 
average number of plots per line 


pling error only 


is 10, variations from 8 to 12 are 
In the above example 
the 
cessive difference 


permissible. 


we find for mean square suc- 


$798.7 24.7 
and 
14,82 
6/\/2=3.5 
The 


biased estimate of the standard de 


last figure represents an un 
viation between per acre volumes. 
The standard error of the average 
volume per acre (106.4/5=21.3) is 
\/5 times smaller (3.5 \/9=1.6) so 
that average volume per acre =21.3 

1.6 cords. The standard error of 
the arithmetic average may be cor 
rected for limited population if the 
cruising percentage is larger than 
five or ten percent. 

Vote on Theory: The exact mathe- 
of 6° has not 


matical distribution 


been established and accurate 


tests of 


vet 
significance based on this 
statistic are therefore not available. 
strat ifica- 
tion is present 6° cannot be as effi- 


In situations where no 


cient an estimate of the true vari- 
ance o? as the sampling variance s.* 
However, the loss in efficiency is 
small, particularly if the distribu 
tion of the sampling errors is not 
exactly normal but slightly more 
peaked than the normal distribu- 
tion. glance is 
the fact that the relative efficiency 
of 8? as compared to s* increases 


Surprising at first 


Difference Difference 
5.0 25.0 
6.0 36.0 

—1.3 1.7 


6.0 36.0 


as the number of observations de- 
creases. It becomes equal to that 
for N=2, 


foresters are familiar, as it repre- 


of s? a case with which 
sents the case when just two sam- 
pling units are used in each block. 
In this situation the variance s* is 
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X.)*/2 which is 


equal to X; 
identical with 8°/2. 
The the 


statistic 8° has an important bear 


reduced efficiency ot 
ing on the calculation of the limit 
The limit of 
error which will be exceeded with 


of error of a cruise. 
a probability of 0.05 must be slight- 
the 
from the t-distribution. 


ly larger than limit of error 
calculated 
Empirical tests and calculations 
based on the moments of the mean 
square successive difference indicate 
that the limit of error will be about 
25 percent greater than in the case 
the ¢-distribution prop- 


erly applies, for this reason the 


in which 


ordinary error limit should be mul 
tiplied by 1.25. In our example, 
the value of ¢ for 4 degrees of free 
dom is equal to 2.8. Using the mean 
square successive difference for the 
determination of the sampling er 
ror, the limit of error correspond 
ing to a probability of 0.05 would 
be equal to 21.3+1.6 ° 2.8 * 1.25 or 
21.3+5.6. 

An of the 


mathematical properties and pos- 


excellent account 
sible uses of the mean square sue- 


cessive difference is given by 
Moore.'! The paper by Moore con- 
tains a long list of references which 
will be of interest to foresters en- 


gaged in research on sampling. 


H. Artuur MEYER? 


‘Moore, P. G. The the 
mean square successive difference in sam 


properties of 


Jour. 


1955. 


ples from various populations. 


Stat. 50 2434-456, 
The late Dr. H. 

Meyer was professor of forestry at 
Pennsylvania State 
Note submitted 
death on December 3, 1955. 


American Assoc. 


Arthur 
The 
This 


his 


“Deceased. 


University. 


was shortly before 





Correction 


In the Note by Frank A. 
on page 267 of the April issue of the 
JOURNAL entitled ‘‘Growth of Plant 
ed Slash Pine on Cutover Lands and 
Old Fields’’ typographical 
occurs in Table 1. The 


under mean height for Area 1, 


Bennett 


error 
11.6 
Field 


(2 yrs.) should read 5.6 not 11.6. 


figure 














Forest and Range Policy: Its De- 
velopment in the United States 

$55 pp 
New 


By Samuel Trask Dana 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
York, 1956. $6.50 


Asa student of history, a teacher 
and a 

forty 
Dana is perhaps 
other 


of resource management, 


professional forester for 
years, Samuel T. 
better qualified 
American to write this book. It is 


than any 


one of the outstanding contribu 


tions to American forestry litera 
ture of all 
In the 


stage by explaining that 


time 
sets the 
t A single 


pohiex for an entire eountry in the 


Dana 


Irofaa 
| retace, 


handling of its forests, range lands, 
and other natural resources is pos 
sible only when the central govern 
ment has complete authority to 
dictate the courses and methods to 
both 
The 


countrys 


be followed by publie and 


agenveles other ex- 


private 


treme is found in a like 


the United States where there not 
may be, but 


only are, aS many 


policies as there are governmental 


units and private forest owners 


There is, however, at civen 
sufficient 


various policies to 


any 


time similarity among 


these form a 


somewhat indistinct but neverthe 


less recognizable pattern for the 
as a whole.’’ 

‘indistinet but recog 
that Dana then 


proceeds to define, to analyze, and 


eountry 
li is this 
nizable p.ttern’”’ 


with conspicuous success 
for, 
that 
goals of the writer on history and 


explain 


Ile strives and sueceeds in 


reaching, most elusive of all 


policy objectiv ity 

Dana’s volume inevitably invites 
comparison with Greeley ’s Forest 
Policy, published in 1953, also by 
McGraw-Hill. Only in part do the 
two books duplicate each other; in 
the main they are complementary 
Whereas half of 


deals with forest policy in foreign 


Greeley’s book 


nations, Dana’s is wholly devoted 


to forest and range policy in 


America. 


Reviews 


The treatment is different too. 
Greeley originated his material by 
subject matter; e.g. ‘‘Private For- 
est Management in the United 
States,”’ Taxation,’’ and 


American 


‘* Forest 
‘Current Problems of 
Dana’s approach is es- 
sentially chronological. He diseus- 
federal, state, 


Forestry 


ses the evolution of 
and private policies by periods of 
with ‘* Colonists, 


time, beginnine 


Kings, and Forests’’ and ending 

with **Forestry Comes of Age.’’ 
As is to be expected in a work 

of this Dana 


of his book to federal policies and 


type, devotes much 
their development through execu- 


How 


ever, the growth of state policy is 


tive orders and legislation 
not neglected; for example, he has 
made a roundup of information on 
state 


legislation in eutting 


that is both 


prac- 
tices comprehensive 
and concise. 

His sense of history is especially 
effective in his discussion of the 


rise of private responsibility in 
and the 
settled course of policy by the for- 
Although 


he makes no editorial comparisons, 


forestry adoption of a 


est products industries. 
it will be borne in on the discern- 


that in 
stated policies of the forest indus- 


ing reader general the 
tries, as exemplified by the Forest 


Industries Couneil, are more en- 
lightened and more in the public 
interest than were the proposals 
of the 
few vears ago 
federal 


Each of the twelve chapters con- 


associations a 


to the 


stockmen’s 
with respect 


range 


eludes with a summary and analy- 
sis of all that has gone before and 
useful 
dium of the current status of fed- 


provides a most compen- 
eral, state, and private forest poli- 
cies and how they evolved. 

Three 
provided. 
federal 


water, 


useful appendixes are 
The first is a survey of 
wildlife, 

The 


is a chronological summary of im- 


poliey on soil, 


and minerals. second 


portant events in the development 
of colonial and federal policies re- 
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The 
selected bib 


natural 
third is an 


lating to resources 
excellent 
liography. 

Although intended primarily as 
a text and reference work for stu 
natural man 
this should be of 


special interest to technicians and 


dents of resource 


agement, book 


professional workers, and indeed 


to readers in- general It is a 
worthy addition to MeGraw-Iill’s 
splendid American Forestry Series 

It would be an act of discourtesy 
for this fail to 
tion the instances in 
which Dana acknowledges the 
tributions of the Society of Ameri 


reviewer to men 
humerous 


Con 


can Foresters to the development of 
United States 


advances in 


forestry in the 
“*The 


policy 


striking forest 
and that 
have occurred in the last half cen 


forest practice 


tury,’’ he writes, ‘tare in large 
measure due to the insistence by 
that society on high standards of 
professional competence and ethi- 
cal conduct 

remarks that 
that 


has 


Elsewhere he 
“Much of the 


taken 


progress has 


place in forestry been 
due to the leadership of profes 
sional foresters, both individually 
collectively 


American 


and through the So- 


ciety of Foresters 
Through the Journal of Forestry 
it has provided an effective me 
dium for the presentation of in 
and the 


ideas, and through its geographical 


formation interchange of 


sections and its subject-matter di 


visions it has promoted friendly 


personal relationships and infor 


mal discussion of matters of com 
mon interest. It has been an inte 
and 


with widespread influence on the 


grating stimulating agency 
country’s forest policies and prac- 
tices.’ 

For those evracious compliments 
the Society is most grateful, and 
in behalf of all the 
reviewer thanks Dr. Dana for his 
May the book become 


members this 


kind words. 
a best seller! 


HENRY CLEPPER 
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Topsoil & Civilization 
By Tom Dale 
Carter. 270 pp. 


Gill 
Univer- 


and Vernon 
Illus. 
sity of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 
Okla 1955 
The 


been 


$3.95 


authors of this book have 


intimately associated with 
conservation movements since their 
college days. Tom Dale is now an 
information specialist with the Soil 
Washing 


Carter 1s 


Service in 
Gill 
‘onservation 
Zanesville, Ohio 
They have 
amount of reading on th 


and the 


Conservation 
ton, D. (. Vernon 
director of « education 
in the public 
schools done an im 
mense 
subject of conservation 


abuse and use of natural resources 


In a 25-page opening chapter they 
overall look at the use of 


through the ages to set 


take an 
resources 


remainder of 


the pattern for the 
their 
They treat the 


tions for which we have a reeord 


work 

major civiliza- 
in separate chapters, beginning 
Nile Valley 
ing into Mesopotamia the 
Mediterranean, the 
North 


In every one of these they make a 


with the and continu 
Eastern 
Greek, Roman, 


African, and later cultures 


strong point of the relationship be 
tween the decline of a culture and 
the soil and other natural resources 
the eul 
They show quite clearly that 


which were the basis for 
ture 

1 a 
as long as the productive capacity 
of the land remained high, civiliza 
tion continued to progress in every 


area. When the 


itv of the 


productive capac 
land Was reduced, a com 


mercial civilization developed to 


utilize the resources untapped in 


As the depend 


country on Its 


barbarian lands 


ence oOo the home 
colonies increased thes became in- 
creasingly susceptible to conquer- 
ors and other forces of decline 
They take 


to which the life of a culture 


into account the de 
gree 
was increased by employing par- 
tial 
every 


conservation measures, but in 


instance where the disap- 
pearance of a civilization took place, 
the 
lost 

They point out that 
of the 


ral progress, 


land base for it was already 
‘‘recardless 
forces that stimulate eultu 
both 


the enjoyment of civilization rest on 


civilization and 


a surplus production by those who 
supply the necessities of hfe. By 
surplus production, we mean a sur 
plus above the actual needs of the 
primary producers. The primary 
producers must supply a surplus,”’ 
and ‘‘the quantity and quality of 
these resources largely determine 
the amount of surplus produced.’’ 

In the case of civilizations which 
recovered from invasions and other 
catastrophies, the cities which were 
these 
were usually re-built when the soil 


the centers of civilizations 
and other resources that had made 
them possible in the first place re- 
mained undamaged. 


make is that the 


whole situation facing the world is 


The case they 
not a hopeless one—that men have 
the opportunity to maintain a high 
there 
are present or potentially available 


standard of living, and that 


enough natural resources to pro- 
vide all the people in the world 
with a better living 7f an all-inelu 
sive conservation policy is adopted 
by the people—that present inter- 
national responsibilities of leader- 
ship by the United States puts the 
burden for the adoption of a sound 
national conservation program 
right on the shoulders of the peo- 
ple of this country. 

The general tone of the work is 
It is ‘‘iffy’’ 
tent that people 


optimistic. to the ex- 
all the people 

must want to do something about 
maintaining their standard of liv- 
ing. Available resources plus im 
technologists workine 


that 


proved un- 


der a program people have 
come to believe is fundamental can 
preserve the things that human be 
ings have striven for over the years 


The 


of conservation is a large one. but 


forester’s place in the scheme 


his is only one of several. 


RicHarp M. May 


Soil Conservation Nervice 
-— a a 
bb & 


Publications of Interest 


Ot special interest to foresters and 


others interested in timber is an arti- 


cle which appeared in the November, 
1955 issue of Taxes, a magazine de- 
voted to tax problems and discussions. 


On pages 824-839 of this magazine 


343 
is an article entitled “Federal Timber 
The New Code,” by 
Bowen, a Miami Beach 


This article is a must 


Under 
Charles E. 
Tax Attorney. 


Taxes 


for everyone at all concerned with 


Very 


neatly 


timber taxes. well written, it 


summarizes (and very com 
pletely ) all phases of the timber tax 
The 


cost: in 


problem. author discusses basis, 


value, and relation to timber 
property and explain the federal tim- 
detail. The 
gives many specific examples and case 
histories all of 


enced with citations to court decisions 


ber tax laws in article 


which are well refer 
regulations. 


words, “A 


and government 

In the 
understanding of income tax procedure 
benefit all 


savings 


writers clearer 


in regard to timber should 
The 


correct procedures in 


timber owners. realized 
through use of 
reporting timber receipts and expendi 
incentive for 


tures should act as an 


growing, protecting and utilizing the 
timber more wisely.” 


A copy of the November 
the magazine can be obtained 


issue of 
for the 
TAXES, 
Magazine; Commerce Clear 
Ine.; 214 North Michigan 

Chieago 1, Tl. 
ARNOLD F. 


Hammon, 


price oft 
The Tax 


ing House, 


sixty cents Trom: 


Avenue; 
W ALLEN 

Walle i 
Oakland, Calif. 


Jensen a 


be be b 


Register of Vegetation 
Research Issued 


The Committee for Vegetation Study 
of the Eeologieal Society of 
has recently issued a Register of Vege- 
Research. Supplements to this 
first Register will be published as often 
as sufficient collected, 


probably at least once every two years. 


America 
tation 
information is 


Questionnaires for such a supplement 

Any 
field is 
invited to fill out this questionnaire. 


are currently being distributed. 
one working in the indicated 
In general, all projects concerned with 
the study of 


macroscopic plant communities will be 


naturally oceurring, 


included. Research concerned entirely 
with artificial communities, applied 
work, life history studies of individual 
species, and work primarily concerned 
with the excluded. 
Geographically, the Register includes 
only studies of North American vege- 
tation. 


environment are 


Copies of the current Register, 
priced at $1, and questionnaire forms 
may be secured from Prof. Grant Cot- 
tam, Birge Hall, University of Wiscon- 


sin, Madison 6, Wis. 





Current Literature 


Compiled by Martua MEELIG, Librarian, State University of New York College of Forestry 


Range Management Section Compiled by Frances Fuick, Library, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


General 


Protection 


Situation, Lake State 
Beckwith and H. G. 
ike States Forest Expt 
Min O56 
ip 0 RD imeog 
Forest Economics nsects of sconsin Forests. By R. D 
Research Needs late to henefelt nd M. Benjamin. 11 
j Vanaa f 1 PP f Wisconsi t 
th, No 00 


Qt 


Xp 


Range Management Tree Farms 


Fa 


Glade Ra 


Forest Management 
Diaaqnos and P 
scaillhcnn: | ete ae - : 7 7 24 nd Wood Technology and Utilization 
R Grosenbaugh , DD outher ‘or a P é . >) ‘ ; ' Hardwood ro: Tt 
est Expt. Sta., rl ; 1 PI ew Mexico Agric. Exp Use 
Woody 


and 


Vanufact 
with Special Refers 


y nee to South 
n New England. By H. B. Shepard 
XV pp. The New England Coun 
n ell, Boston 16. 1956, $2.00, 
W ; 
| , a eed, Loosened, Torn, Chipped ana 
2 uzzy Grain } umber. 9 pp s 
Print Off., Wash ry Sree me Sameer. © op. Rie 
: I S Forest Products Laboratory 
S. Dent. of Agric “ . ai . hy 
2093. Dec 1057 Madison 5, Wis. 1955. Rept. No. 2044. 
Pe Sin Distribution n Second-Growth 
Ponderosa Pine. By PB. H. Paul + pp. 
Silviculture U. S. Forest Products Laboratory. 
fllowance for Barl Tnere ment in Madison 9 Wis 1955 Rept. No 2046, 
Computing Tree Diameter Growth for Mimeog 
Southeastern Species. By J. F. Me Variations in Fiber 
Cormack. 6 pp. Southeastern Forest Cottonwood. By 
Expt. Sta., Asheville, N. C. 1955. Sta. pp. U.S 
Paper No. 60. 


Lenath of Eastern 
Margaret Kaeiser. 5 
Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison 5, Wis. 1956. Rept. No. 29047 
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DeWitr Newtson, President 
Department of Natural Resources 


State ffice Building 1 
per Corporation 


PHitie A. BRIEGLEB 

Southern Forest Experiment Station 
704 Lowich Building 

2026 St. Charles Avenue 
New Orleans 13, La 

C. HuxLey COULTER 
Florida Forest Service 
Tallahassee, Fla 


Officers and Council 
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Grorce A. GARRATT, Vice President 
School of Forestry 

Yale University 

New Haven 11, Conn 


STANLEY G. FONTANNA 
School of Natural Resource: 
Unive rsity of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Maurice K. GopparD 
Department of Forests and Waters 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Epwin F. HEacox 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
: Wash. 


Tacoma 1, 


IleENRY CLEPPER, Executive Secretary 
Mills Building, 17th Street at Penn 

sylvania Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


JosePH §S. ILLICK 
College of Forestry 
State University of New York 
Syracuse 10, m %« 


J. HERBERT STONE 
U. S. Forest Service 
729 N.E. Oregon St. 
Portland 8, Ore. 


Henry J. VAUX 

School of Forestry 
University of California 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 
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THIS GROUP met in Memphis, 
body Hotel, October 14-17. 
Seated left to right: Mrs. W. 


er, S.A.F 


and publicity committee. 


executive secretary ; 


Standing left to right: Douglas 


ton, Jr., 


W. May, 


chairman, 


A. Briegleb, chairman, program committee; C. F. 
man, chairman, registration and welcome; 


committee. 


Street night’’ 


Mareh 


Jeter 


eiser, chairman, arrangements committee; 


hotel reservations committee; 
chairman, exhibits committee ; 


Jean W. Murphy, secretary 


Russell Stadelman, general chairman; 


i 


Berlin, projection and amplifying equipment chairman; 


John A. 
Wharton Z. 


William T. 


Eason, chairman, ladies hospitality and entertainment; George C. Ro 
Russell Stadelman; Henry Clep 
. O. Artman, chairman, information 


Grafton, chairman, annual dinner committee; 
Hawkins, representing 


j 


to start planning for the S.A.F. annual meeting in that city’s Pea 


> 


Robert P. Bur 


Putnam, chairman, field trip committee; William 
Hawkins, vice chairman, arrangements committee; Philip 


John WwW. Leh 
A. K. Dexter, chairman, ‘‘ Beale 








JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


Colleges and Universities in the United States 


Offering Instruction in Forestry (May 1, 1956) 


Accredited 


The following institutions are ac- 
credited for forestry instruction by 
the Council of the Society of American 
Foresters. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, De- 
partment of Forestry, Auburn, Ala. 

University of California, School of 
Forestry, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Colorado A & M College, School of 
Forestry and Range Management, Fort 
Collins, Colo. 

Duke University, School of Forestry, 
Durham, N. C. 

University of Florida, School of For- 
estry, Gainesville, Fla. 

University of Georgia, School of 
Forestry, Athens, Ga. 

University of Idaho, College of For- 
estry, Moscow, Idaho. 

Iowa State College, Department of 
Forestry, Ames, Iowa. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, De- 
partment of Forestry, Ruston, La. 

Louisiana State University, School 
of Forestry, Baton Rouge 3, La. 

University of Maine, Department of 
Forestry, Orono, Maine. 

University of Massachusetts, Depart- 
ment of Forestry and Wiidlife Map- 
agement, Amherst, Mass. 


Division 
Mi h. 


Michigan State University, 
Lansing, 

University of Michigan, School of 
Natural Resources, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


of Conservation, East 


University of Minnesota, School of 
Forestry, St. Paul 1, Minn 


University of Missouri, Department 
of Forestry, Columbia, Mo. 


Montana State University, School of 
Forestry, Missoula, Mont. 


State University of New York, Col- 
lege of Forestry, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


North Carolina State College, School 


of Forestry, Raleigh, N. C. 


Oregon State College, School ot For- 


estry, Corvallis, Ore. 
Pennsylvania State University, 
Park, 


School oft 


P: 


Forestry, University 


Purdue Department of 
Forestry, Lafayette, Ind. 


University, 


Utah State Agricultural College, 
School of Forestry, Range and Wild- 
life Management, Logan, Utah. 


University of Washington, College 


of Forestry, Seattle 5, Wash. 
West 
of Forestry, Morgantown, W. Va. 


Virginia University, Division 


Yale University, School of Forestry, 
New Haven 11, Conn. 


Not Accredited 


The following institutions offer pro- 
fessional and/or technical curricula in 
forestry, but do not meet the require- 
ments for accreditation. 

Arkansas Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College, Department of Forestry, 
College Heights, Ark. 


Stephen F. Austin State College, De- 


partment of Forestry, Nacogdoches, 


Te Xiis, 

University of Connecticut, Depart- 
ment of Forestry and Wildlife Man- 
agement, Storrs, Conn. 

Harvard University, Harvard For- 
est, Petersham, Mass. 


Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology, Department of Forestry, 


Houghton, Mich. 


Mississippi State College, Depart- 
ment of Forestry, State College, Miss 


University of New Hampshire, De- 
partment of Forestry, Durham, N. H. 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College, Department of Forestry, 
Stillwater, Okla. 

University of the South, Forestry 
Department, Sewanee, Tenn. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, De- 
partment of Biology, Blacksburg, Va. 

State Washington, De- 
partment of Forestry and Range Man- 
Pullman, Wash. 


College of 


agement, 
Introductory, Preforestry, and 
Specialized Courses 


Abraham Baldwin 


lege, Tifton, Ga. 


Agricultural Col 


University of Arkansas, Department 
of Horticulture, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Centenary College of Louisiana, De- 
partment of Biology, Shreveport, La. 

Clemson Agricultural College, School 
of Agriculture, Clemson, S. C. 
Department of 
Bs 


Cornell University, 


Conservation, Ithaca, 


Grand Rapids Junior College, Grand 
Mich. 
Humboldt State 
Department, Arcata, Calif 
Idaho 
Idaho. 


University of Illinois, De partment of 


Rapids, 
College, 


Forestry 


State College, Pocatello, 


Forestry, Urbana, III. 
University of Kentucky, Department 
of Horticulture, Lexington, Ky. 
Lassen Junior College, Division of 
Vocational 


Susanville, Calif. 


Forestry and Lumbering, 
University of Maryland, Department 
of Horticulture, College Park, Md. 
McNeese State ¢ ollegve, 
of Agriculture, Lake Charles, La. 
North Dakota Agricultural 
Department of Horticulture and For- 
estry, Fargo, N. Dak. 
North Dakota School of 
Bottineau, N. Dak. 
Northwestern State Agri- 
culture Department, Natchitoches, La. 


Departn ent 


College, 


Forestry, 
College, 


Ohio State University, Department 
of Horticulture and Forestry, Colum- 
bus 10, Ohio. 

Paul Smith’s College, Forestry De- 
partment, Paul Smiths, N. Y. 

Pasadena City College, Pasadena 4, 
Calif. 

Rutgers University, Department of 
Forestry, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Southern Illinois University, Divi 
sion of Rural Studies, Carbondale, Ill. 

University of Tennessee, Department 
of Horticulture and Forestry, Knox- 
ville 16, Tenn. 

Texas A & M College, Department 
of Range and Forestry, College Sta- 
tion, Texas. 

University of Vermont, College of 
Agriculture, Burlington, Vt. 

University of Virginia, School of 
Forestry, Charlottesville, Va. 

Wisconsin State College, Botany De- 
partment, Superior, Wis. 

University of Wisconsin, College of 
Agriculture, Madison, Wis. 


Ranger Schools 


State Forest Ranger School of the 
University of Florida, Lake City, Fla. 

State Ranger School of State Uni- 
versity College of I'crestry, Wanakena, 


a 9 
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Allis-Chalimers THE LOW-COST MOTOR GRADER 





THAT OFFERS 


model | GNOPES of SVSPI7ENIMEooe 





GNOrS PRODUCTION-BOOSTING FEATURES 


Choice of Allis-Chalmers engines 


GASOLINE — 50 brake hp. Bare grader 
weight —8,800 lb. Four forward speeds to 
25.6 mph, one reverse to 3.3 mph. 


DIESEL — 50 brake hp. Bare grader weight 
— 9,350 lb. Four forward speeds to 25.2 mph, 
one reverse to 3.2 mph. 


ROLL-AWAY moldboard rolls the load instead 
of pushing it, moves more dirt, uses less power. 


Plus one-piece tubular frame, tandem drive, real 
operator comfort, hydraulic blade lift. 


USEFUL OPTIONAL FEATURES 


Power circle turn for faster, easier, better 
control of blade... turns 135 degrees. 


Leaning front wheels with heavy-duty 
axle, for better control in close quarter-work. 


Hydraulically shiftable moldboard to 
speed work around obstructions. Shifts 16 in. 
each way. 


Special large tires for added traction, long 
wear. Front (7.50-20 or 8.25-20) and rear 
(8.25-20). 





GNOPrS JOB-MULTIPLYING ATTACHMENTS 


Hydraulic scarifier, mounted amidships for maxi- 
mum effective ground pressure. 


Shoulder maintainer for safe, one-pass operation. 
Also available: one-pass windrow eliminator. 


Rear-mounted 5/, -yd loader for fast, low-cost han- 
dling of materials. 


plus snowplows, completely enclosed standup cab, 
hydraulically operated mower. 


(ps Or.ec. SATISFIED USERS 


Since its introduction in 1949, thousands of satisfied 
owners have proved the usefulness and low-cost ver- 
satility of the Model D on all kinds of construction 
and maintenance. 


Call your Allis-Chalmers Construction Machinery Deal- 
er for a demonstration today! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY DIVISION 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Rott-Away is an Allis-Chalmers trademark, 





for Unequalled 
Strength and 
Fire Protection! 


" DURABILITY — AERMOTOR 
TOWERS have proven their 
long life in thousands of in- 

tions exposed to fire and 

verest of weather condi- 

A carefully 


galvanizing 


supervised 
process 


1 produces a 


SIMPLE TO ERECT— TOWERS 
are shipped knocked down in 
convenient bundles: well de- 
signed parts make section-by- 


section assembly easy 


Since 1888, Manufactur- 
er of quality built towers 
for every requirement. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 


ADDITIONAL FREE 
INFORMATION 


OTOR COMPANY 


2500 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8, Ill, Dept. 24B4 





COMPLETE INVENTORY 
CRUISING SCALE 


Hypsometer 

Biltmore Scale 

Rigid When Open 

Flexible 6-foot Steel Tape $3.00 EACH 
Handy Chrome-plated Case 134” Dia. 


CARL W. GETZ, President 
KURFEW, INC. 
Lansdale, Pa. 








GROW TREES 


FOR XMAS TREES AND FORESTRY 
Fir, Pine and Spruce in Variety 
Seedlings and Transplants 
Write for Price List 


Suncrest Evergreen Nurseries 





P.O. Box 305, Homer City, Pa. 








BAKED ENAMEL 


METAL FORESTRY SIGNS 


for WOODLAND BOUNDARY MARKERS—NO 
TRESPASSING & FIRE WARNING SIGNS— 
LOCATION MARKERS—CRUISER TAGS—etc., 
any size to your specifications WRITE FOR 
QUOTATIONS ON ALL YOUR SIGN NEEDS 
State size and quantity 
A. L. LIND COMPANY 
5036 THOMAS AVENUE SOUTH 


——aumme MINNEAPOLIS (0. MINNESOTA —— 





When writing advertisers 
Please Mention 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 














The President’s Column 








I am reminded 
of the 
my econtempora 
ries that the trails 
than 
used to be, 


plaint of 


are steeper 
they 
the axes are heay 
ier, and with each 
succeeding direc 
tory the telephons 


eompans uses 


eee een smaller type. For 
me this problem has taken a new twist. 
The This 
could be with 
this 


months are shorter. 
due to the 


which the editor reminds me that 


vetting 
regularity 


column is due. 


In presenting these columns I hope 
to establish some continuity of thought 
and advance some ideas which may 
stimulate others to dig a little deeper 
there. It 


they 


here and they do not reach 
this least dis 


ciplined the thinking of the author. 


objective have at 


In the February issue I discussed 
opportunities 
the field of 


month I digressed to diseuss the Coun 


and responsibilities in 


forestry and water. Last 
cil meeting 


like 


opportunities for 


In this column I would to ex 


plore professional 
{ 


the young foresters and 
Forest 


forestry stu 


dents. administration covers a 


broad area extending from fire econ 


trol to management plans and opera 
tions. Research reaches from silvieul 
ture to chemistry and physics. Special 
multitude of ae 


recreation to 


iZations encompass a 


tivities from insect and 


disease control. 
Pinchot, Graves, Greeley and many 


others pioneered forestry principles, 


ideas, methods, and techniques to meet 


the problems of their day. They laid 


the foundation for forestry as a sei 
ence and a profession. 

Today’s young men have need of the 
same pioneer which motivated 
the old timers. 


ferent but the 


spirit 
The problems are dif 
horizons are just as 
broad and they stretch out in 
direction. We 
dare to dig deeply 
tried fields. We 


opportunities which professional pres- 


every 


need men who will 


into new and un 


need to embrace the 
tige has given us. 

Today's concept is to more effectively 
blend the theoretical with the practical 
and to industries 


integrate the using 


with the science of land use and tim 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


More 


laws of economics are playing a lead 


ber production and more the 


ing role in sound forestry. There is 
an ever growing number ot owners and 
operators searching for and applying 
hew principles ol manage ment and 
utilization as rapidly as the economies 
them 


made 


of their industries can absorb 


While these 
within the 


gains are being 


limits of 
must look to dis 


prudence and 
vision, the scientist 
tant 


ize the greatest potential from our soils 


horizons. We must learn to real 


and climates through the use of 


skills. 


scien 


tifie aids and management 


The science of chemistry is opening 


new opportunities in the woods as 


well as in the manufacturing plant 
Chemistry will be a silvicultural tool in 
controlling competition from undesir 
able species, and aid in combating in 
sects, disease, and fire. We must ex 
plore the possibilities of biologieal con 
trols of forest and pests We 
seek better integrating 


the production from many small mills 


range 
must ways ol 
in order to seeure better utilization of 
These are 


They are the 


valuable raw materials. 
among today’s frontiers 
uncertain and undeveloped regions in 
the field of 


vide the opportunities for the young 


forestry. They will pro 


men who have chosen forestry as a 


eareer, 
These 


responsibility for maintaining the pro 


young men will inherit the 


ductive capacity of our forest lands, 
for the production of wood and wood 
fiber is becoming more important each 
vear. We are told that during the past 
ten vears the paper industry has dou 
bled its productive capacity and that 
double its 
in the next twenty 
that the 


lumber, veneer, and similar wood prod 


it expects to present ca 


pacity vears. [ am 
confident demand for good 
ucts will continue at a hich level with 
our growing population. 


I recently had the privilece of spe I 


ing to the Forestry Club at the Un- 


versity of California. Like their coun 
terparts in the other schools their ques 
tions were mainly of the future—their 


future and their opportunities. Al 


though a goodly percentage ol the 
students in our 26 accredited 


Student Members of 


eligible 
schools become 
the Society , a 


Do forestry students realize the 


certain proportion do 
not. 
value of affiliation with their profes 
sional society as a preparation tor that 
future? Do we of the Society realize 
the importance of meeting with these 
students whenever the opportunity pre- 
itself? Do the 


and the Sections give 


local Chapters 


the students the 


sents 
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that should ? 


they are 


lift of 


Remember, 


recognition they 


tomorrow’s for 


esters. 


Kk, Help Fh loo 


Coming Events 


Northeastern Forest Tree 
Improvement Conference 


meeting of the 
Tree Im 
held at 
Johnsonburg, Pa., on August 7 and 8. 
Meetings will be held in the field and 


will center discussions of the 


A two-day 
Fourth Northeastern F 


provement 


Surimer 
orest 


Conference will be 


around 
application of concepts and 
methods to management 
Ernst .J Morris Ar 
Philadelphia 18, Pa., 


secretary of the 


veneti 
timber 
Schreiner, ¢/o 
boretum, Is exec 
utive conterence, 


Canadian Forestry Association 

The Canadian Forestry Association 
will hold a National Forestry Confer 
ence in Winnipeg, Ontario, Canada, 
September 17-19, 1956. 


Gulf States Section Meeting 
The Gulf States Section will hold 
its annual meeting at the Hotel Beau 
mont, Beaumont, Texas, on May 10-11, 


1956. 


Plans Under Way for 

Society of American 

Foresters 56th Annual 
Meeting 


“Forestry Faces Forward” is the 


theme of the 56th annual meeting to 
be held in Memphis, Tennessee, Octo 
ber 14-17, 1956, in the Peabody Hotel. 
The first general session will be op 
DeWitt Nelson on 
Monday morning, October 15. 
Meetings of the Society’s 11 sub ject 
Divisions will be held on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, October 16 and 17. 


day evening will 


ened by President 


Tues 
be devoted to social 
activities centered around “A Night on 
Beale Street.” The 


dinner will be served Wednesday eve 


Society’s annual 
ning, during which there will be pres- 
entations of the Gifford Pinchot Medal 
and the Sir William Schlich Memorial 
Medal. 


Russell Stadelman, general chairman 
of the meeting, and George Romeiser, 
chairman of arrangements, are making 
plans for an attendance of 1,200 Soei 
ety members and guests. Special events 
are being planned for the ladies. 

The program headed 
by P. A. Details of the pro 


gram, including topics and speakers, 


committee 1s 


Briegleb. 


will be 
of the 


hotels and 


reported in subsequent issues 


JOURNAL. Information about 


room reservations will also 


appear in an early Issue, 


Forest Science Successfully 
Launched 
Forest 


vear as a quarterly journal of research 


Science is now in its second 


and technical developments. As_ the 
nation-wide for- 
Sci- 


American 
1905, Forest 


ence is international in content and in 


first new 


estry journal since 
appeal, being devoted to articles and 


reviews of primary interest to scien 


tists, educators, and specialists. 

The need for the new enterprise has 
demonstrated by its 
()ver G00 


been first-vear’s 


history. pre-appearance 
subscript ons were received and more 
than 1.200 had subseribed by the end 
of 1955. Volume One 


articles on 356 pages. 


contained 42 


Forest Science is edited by Stephen 
H. Spurr, 
University of Michigan; V. 
assistant chief 


professor of silviculture, 
L. Harper, 
for research, U. S. For- 
est Service; and Henry Clepper, exee 


utive secretary, Society of Ameriean 


Foresters. 
Subscriptions at $6 a year can be 
placed with Forest Science, 425 Mills 


Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


4 


he ® 


Membership Applications 
and Advancements 


Propesals for admission, advancement, and 
reinstatements received in the Society office 
during the month of March are listed below 

Action on the eligibility of proposed 
for membership as listed below will be taker 
by the Council as of June 1, 1956. Com 
from voting members regarding 
the membership eligibility of these persons 


those 


munications 





Infringers and 
mitators warned 


3 Patents 2 ) 
material. Sold by : Best 


the thousands. —== Chrome 
- Ac 
~_ Steel— 
Strong, 
Durable 


THE RENOWNED 
CHARLES H. RICH 
“Forest Fire Fighting Tool” 
Write for Prices and Descriptions 


ior 
Geneva Rich Bickel WOOLRICH, PA. 








SILVA COMPASS 


Simpler — More Accurate 


Recommended by foresters for cruis- 


ing. Easier to use, faster, positive. < 
Direct course readings. Write for . 
free literature and instructions. ] 


SILVA, INC., Dept. J, LaPorte, in. Ber , 








DON’T RISK 
SERIOUS 


POISON OAK or IVY 


INFECTION 


DON'T 
SCRATCH 


APPLY 
“SO HELP ME HANNAH” 


QUICK 


IF ITCHING STARTS 


$1.00 Per Tube 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


FORESTRY SUPPLIERS, INC. 
JACKSON 4, MISSISSIPPI 











TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


We have grown Pine, Spruce and other 
conifers for 50 years. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
BOX 378, KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








A. R. SMITH 





TREE MARKING AXES 


The modern method for marking trees. Eliminate all paint problems by blazing and 
stamping trees with your brand. Nothing to carry but a light 2 lb. axe. 4” cut, 27”, 
23” or 18” handles. Priced at $10 each with one 1%” or two %4” hardened characters 
on head. Special designs quoted upon request. 


10003 S. E. ECKLER AVE. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Appalachian Section PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
Deny I Stetzel I) 
Student Grade ateaar ee 
Allegheny Section 
DUKB UNIVERSITY Columbia River Section 
Ntudent Grade 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY Junior Grade OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Anundson, D, E Kaminski, . Surdam, J. A., Forest Moncks ke J Liddicoatt, G. W 
Caton, P. I Primo R Corner, S. ¢ State Un , B.S. Jt r Grade 
Duhnkrack W ‘ g 1955 r, Menasha Plywood 
Fr { Wessell. J. ¢ Service Forester, Dept. of Cons ’ North Bend, Ore Ore, State $.S.1 
& Dev Whiteville N ( N ( State 
B.S.F 1953 yr | H Forester, Heppner Pine Mills 
Ri Heppner, Ore. Reinstatement 
dents Eligible for Automatic Advancement ‘ffi 


Student Grade 


iate Grade 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE I J County Forester Coo 
Coquille Ore 
Lawrence, M Forester & Rge. Mer 
of Land Mgmt Medford. Ore 
Warnock R ( Forester Bur 
Memt., Medford, Ore 
: Gulf States Section 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE IVER : Student Grade 
’ Riliate Grade 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Supt Champion 


Foster, G. W Watt. R. M 
Newberry, S. ¢ Saucier 1. R 
Junior rrade 
Central States Section a Grae 
Waller D B Regional Forester, Champion 
Paper & Fibre Co., Conros rexas; Stephen 


tv Forester f t I Austin State College B.S Forestry 


Junior Grade 


*urdue Univ . OAS 1948 Affiliate 1951 
r Automatic ran Students ligihble for Automatic Adrancement 
LOUISIANA POLYTECHNI( INSTITUTE 
Joffrion, L. |} Nattin 
McCasland, I tees 


nson 
Ste] 


Forestry 


Inland Sueeine Section 
Jur r Grade 
dents Eligible for Automatic Ad 
UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 


‘ 


Vembe Grade 

D.. Biologist Unis 
Idaho. Reinstatement 
A{filiate Grade 

, <A ab 


1949 
entucky- -Tennessee Section 


(rrade 


Un 


New England Section 
Student Grade 

YALE UNIVERSITY 

This Tree Trimmer has the Compound Lever side cutting head and also 

doub’e leverage due to the pulley which is attached to the curved lever. It or ade 

will sever any branch up to 1'4” in diameter with the slightest effort. , gibl ‘ iutomatic Adrancement 

Only a side cutting head leaves clean wounds. ry OF MAINE 

For larger limbs we recommend our No. 44 Pole Pruning Saw with 16” tenger Stockbridge, J 

blade. Lester Welker. J. D 

For your convenience we will furnish both the No. 1WE Pruner head sec- Mawson. . Zai. I k 

tion and the No. 44WE Pole Saw head section 30” long and extra handle Unt OF MASSACHUSETTS 

section 6 ft. long fitted with quick Goseme sleeve connectors, known as MacNeill, I Natale R 

ove WE Combination Pruner and Saw 


Twe complete tools mage by ice and wind often can be 
longest section t effect lessened, by use of correctly 

72 in EASILY pruning tools, bracing materials, and tree wound New York Section 

CARRIED IN pssir Student (rade 

SMALL CAR STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 

Blessing. H. O Do ffs J 

Students Eligible for A--tomati« 


avoided, } > Norfolk 
designed Forestry 1955 


. STATE UNIVEESITY OF NEW 
Length Weight Hanlon, L. |} 
3 liate ade 
so im. Sea tet | No. 127 PARAGON SAW. This 
’ curved blade, draw cut pruning saw Co.. Ltd eron Bay South Ontaris 
- ae ae A is ideal for all around pruning. Best ain» thuke: of B. B.S.. (Forestrs 
72 in. Secti a a 
om male in. — $4.40 ——— Northern California Section 
Total Weight 8 . 4.95 Delivered Student Grade 
. 2 5.05 in U.S.A. UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
‘ 5.60 Cooper, G. D I auf. W I 
This eombination Foster H B Larsor a 
ean be quickly and Hosler. D. } 
easily assembled to ; Junior Grade 
make either of these Soares, G ” Crane Mills 
two tools: No. 999 Flournoy i n 
Wood. W reste Mat’! 
( oO 


Bird I DD Forester Ontario 











Stirling 

| Heavy Duty Tree Trimmer (i'4’ capacity) 14" ft ; > 1959 - 

| Fast-cutting Pole Saw 14 ft. is drop-forged tool steel 9-inch Hand Pruner has F 2 
Price, Prepaid $32.70 a crucible steel blade and ar lened hook Unsur tudents Eliqit » uton ie Adrancement 


passed Special price, $6.55 prepaid Ask for 
8 ft. sections available at additional cost catalog showing a complete line of tools 





UNIVERSITY ¢ CALIFORNIA 
roi, FP. G 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 8 ieise ee 


Junior Grade 


3015 E. GRAND BOULEVARD, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN ee ES ae a Pe eae 





Ozark Section 
Junior Grade 
ae | 
dents ; ] 0 Lutomati« {drancer 
ALABAMA POLYTECHN I INSTITUTE 
J R 
NIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 
(y 
i filiate (rrade (a © @)) 49) 

J. R., Forest Mg selche 7 
Birminghan 772" x 4 ft. 3 
Southwestern Section 
Member Grade 

M. ¢ Asst (rea For i 
liar Affairs ip N Mex Univ 
Calif B.S.} 192¢ Reinstatement 
Upper-Mississippi Valley Section 
Student Grade 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE 
W M 


For rough usage, unburnable, all 


metal. Simple variable tine spread. 
Washington Section : , ' 
Junior Grade The ideal light weight hand tool 


a BS Wasl for fire suppression of rakeable hand 
fuels. Also for leaves, forest debris or 
any rakeable matter. 

Tine wires are of heat treated spring 
Wisconsin-Michigan Section steel and zinc plated. Tine wires can 
aie ee ee ; be easily replaced. 
Strong aluminum handle is corrosion 
proof and will not break, warp or burn. 








WENZEL COMPANY 
925 FOURTH ST. OSHKOSH, WIS. 





METEOROLOGICAL SERVICE 


Fire Danger Rating . . . Weather Modification 
Forecasts and Advisories . Instruments 
J]. B. “Ben’’ Melin R. Kirkpatrick 

2806 32nd Ave., S. 1805 N.E. 141st Ave. 
Seattle 44, Wash. Portiand 20, Ore. 











“MAKE YOURSELF HEARD!” Wiss suaie traiter you can 


command the attention of individuals or groups—clearly, instantly 


up to half-a-mile away. Widely used for communicating to ground 
crews from observation planes, for directing searching parties, road 
construction crews, etc. Completely self-contained and_ portable. 
Weighs only 514 lbs. complete. Operates on standard dry batteries 


No external power source required. Pistol grip for one-hand opera 





tion, weather-prool finish. The only power megaphone with genuine 














vacuum tube amplification. \mplifies speech 1000 times! 


Audio Hailer, complete with tubes and batteries $99.50 j A | L e R XY 


Sturdy leatherette carrying bag 16.00 
PORTABLE * SELF-CONTAINED 


Shealter strap 1.50 ELECTRONIC MEGAPHONE 
ONE OF OUR MANY NEW ITEMS 


FORESTRY SUPPLIERS, INC. JACKSON 4, MISSISSiPP 























NOW . .new CUSHION BASE 


absorbs road shocks & vibration, 
reduces wear, 


.—. Xe 
S tatent No 
2376976 


increases life of 


FORESTER 
SEAL TITE 


DRIP-TORCH 


Proved superior in over 
9 years field service 


Approved for use by 
U.S. Forest Service 


*. 

NO Flash-back 

NO Fuel slopping 

NO air-pump 

NO pre-heating 

NO pressure build-up 

NO explosive vapors 

Instant operation 

SAFE — EFFICIENT 
RELIABLE — ECONOMICAL 
Burns Diesel Fuel or Stove Oil 


Write for folder & price list 
WESTERN 

FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. 

69 Main St., San Francisco 5 














[UF KIN 


Measuring Tools 
designed for the 
Lumber Industry 


For nearly a century, the 
lumber industry has used 
Lufkin measuring devices. 
Through the years, Lufkin has 
pioneered the development of 
better, longer lasting tools for 
accurate measurement and 
estimating. 


BOARD RULES 

LOG RULES 
COMBINATION 

BOARD & LOG RULES 

LOG CALIPERS 

TREE TAPES 

CRUISER STICKS 

STEEL TAPES 


FREE BOOKLET » 
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Here's why. 

When you buy a chain saw, you buy a 
precision-built power cutting tool of proved 
efficiency. As compared with other tools 
which do the same kind of work, a chain 
saw is by far the best thing yet for fast 
cutting with minimum labor and expense. 

Your dealer is specially equipped and 
trained to maintain this efficiency. He can 
give all parts of your chain saw . . . motor, 
guide bar, sprocket and cutting chain... 
the periodic expert service they require to 
assure you of best results from them. 

He can advise you on the correct routine 
filing and maintenance which you yourself 
give your chain saw. 

He is the chain saw owner's best friend 
because he understands chain saws: their 
care, repair and operation. 

When you have a chain saw problem of 


any kind... 
SEE YOUR DEALER 


(/ j Yours for saw chain 
y at its best. 
27 


-Fast-File Freddie 


fh OF OREGON 
= 


THE LUFKIN RULE CO., Saginow, Michigan 
Please send your free 12-page booklet on 

measuring tools for the lumber industry 

NAME 

ADDRESS_ 


city 





Forestry News 


President’s Cabinet Committee 
Reports on Water Policy 

The President’s Cabinet 
on Water Resources Policy 
Mr. 


with 


Committee 
has been 
the 


personal 


Eisenhower to Con- 
the President’s 


endorsement of its “purposes and ob- 


sent by 
rress 
jectives.” He accepts and recommends 
to the Congress the framework of pol 
icies which will permit the federal gov- 
the state local 
ments, and other non-federal interests 


ernment, and covern- 
to cooperate in developing water re- 
sources. “These policies,” the President 
says, “will reeoncile many practices 
among Federal agencies that are now 
in eonflict.” 

The Presidential Advisory Commit- 
tee, of which Interior Secretary Me 
Kay was chairman, proposed that in- 
terests which benefit from federal wa 
ter development projects share the cost 
in proportion to benefits received. The 
federal tor 


benefits held to be national and wide 


rovernment would pay 
In most instances, the commit 
tee said, this that direct 
identifiable would pay a 


rreater share of the cost than t! ey do 


spre ad 
would mean 


beneficiaries 


now. 

Another major recommendation was 
that the 
Water Resources be set up in the exee- 
utive offices of the President, and that 
a Board of established, in 
depende nt of federal 
the engineering 
nomie feasibility of water development 
The board report to 
the President, through the Coordinator. 
The Budget 
relieved of the feasibility review, would 


new post of Coordinator of 


Review be 


other agencies, 


to analyze and eco- 


projects. would 


Bureau, which would be 


still have the task of fitting approved 


development plans into the nation’s 


4 
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EXCEEDS 
U.S.FOREST SERVICE 
REQUIREMENTS 


WESTERN FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. 
i] 69 Main Street, San Francisco 5, Cal. 


} Stocked for immediate delivery by .. 


1112” WEIGHS ONLY ond 
14 LBS. PER 100 FEET 


Chas. NIEDNER’S Sons Company 
10-20 James Street * Malden 48, Mass. 


financial plans. 

The 35-page printed report brings 
out that, in general, the organizational 
changes would be designed to establish 
a unified government approach toward 
which 


water development no matter 


federal agency carried out a project. 
The cost sharing would affect princi- 
pally multi-purpose dams and the allo 
cation of costs among such features as 
flood 
soil conservation, and power produc 
Hoo 
that 
the 
collection of user charges to repay a 


control, navigation, irrigation, 


tion. The report agrees with a 


ver Commission recommendation 


serious consideration be given to 
portion of the eosts of new navigation 
projects. 

Additional recommendations of the 
Cabinet group inelude regional or riv 
er basin committees and a permanent 
federal Re 
rional committees would be composed 
of representatives of all federal de 
partments involved and the states con 


inter-ageney committee. 


cerned, with a chairman appointed by 
the President. The 
mittee would be composed of the prin 
cipal officials of the 
the chair 
manship of the Coordinator, and would 


inter-ageneyv ecom- 
policymaking 


agencies coneerned, under 
be advisory in character. 

It was pointed out that this report 
is the first in 
of the federal 


with water resources development have 


which all departments 


government concerned 


agreed on major policy matters. 


2ist North American 
Wildlife Conference 

Approximately 1,000 persons at- 
tended the 21st North American Wild 
life Conference, held March 5-7 in the 
Jung Hotel of 
the 


New Orleans, La., ae- 


cording to Wildlife Management 


Red Chain 


RED CHAIN forestry hose is strong, 
lightweight, flexible, and compact; it 
needs 


ideal for forestry 


under the most severe 


protection 
and 


against 
guarantees longer 


Also .. 


Winthrop, Maine 


* Tel.: Sutter 1-0618 
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WALPOLE 
Positive-Lock 


SAFETY CRANE HOOK 


Manufactured in Sweden 


Ideal for all types of logging leads. 
Particularly suitable for horizontal pulls. 

Drop forged of chrome nickel steel, 
bright cadmium finish. 

Has unique safety features. 
Body of hook completely encloses sling 
at ell times. 

Pressure of load forces body of hook 
to close and lock. 
Spring loaded 

positive lock, 

Large safety catch can be released by 
operator wearing heavy gloves. 

Fully guaranteed. Will not 
use 


simple, 


safety catch makes a 


open in 
Has a safety factor of four. 
Available for immediate shipment 
3-ton capacity $22.50 
10-ton capacity $65.00 
THE WALPOLE CO. 
DEPARTMENT 101 
100 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 











For over ten years 
a dependable source 


for 


Southern 
Pine 
Seed 


SOUTHERN SEED 
COMPANY INC. 


Baldwin, Georgia 








service 
RED CHAIN is made of pure linen 
and will stand up and give long life 
conditions. 
Exclusive Niednerizing process gives 
mildew 


life. 


and 


BLANCHARD ASSOCIATES, INC. 


RED 


the dependable 
pure linen 
forestry hose 


CHAIN sweats in action, without re- 
ducing nozzle pressure, to protect 
against fire damage. 


Available in 1 and 114 inch sizes 
lengths of 50 and 100 feet. RED 
CHAIN hose is identified by the dis- 
rot tinctive red chain stripe. Order from 
dealer nearest you. 


. RENDEIN pure linen fire hose for indoor poetutions 


RALSTON R. CUNNINGHAM CO., INC. 
71 Columbia Street, Seattle 4, Wash. 
Tel.: Main 2341 - 
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Institute, sponsor of this large an William J. MeGlothlin, associate di- spread interest. Harry D. Ruhl, chief 


nual meeting. rector for regional programs, South of the division of game, Michigan 


of this vear’s conferen ern Regional Educational Board, was Department of Conservation was ses- 
Teostes for Conserva chairman of the second general ses sion chairman. 

liver S. Willham, presi sion, which discussed “How To Get Six technical sessions devoted to 
dent, Oklahoma A. & M. College, pre Coordination in Conservation.” specific problems in all phases of re- 
sided as chairman of the opening “International Teamwork in Water- newable natural resources management 
general session, assisted by Paul A. fowl Management,” the subject of the were conducted. I. T. Bode, director, 
Herbert, director, Division of Conse closing general session on the final Missouri Conservation Commission, 


vation, Michigan State University. day of the conference, prompted wide- presented an appraisal of the general 


and technical sessions of the Confer 
ence and commented on signifieant 
trends and probable developments 
Printed transactions of the Confer 
ence will be available upon publica 
tion at cost from the Wildlife Man 
agement Institute, Washington, D. C 


Kenneth B. Pomeroy, Forest 
Service Research Specialist, 
Named Chief Forester of the 
American Forestry Association 


Kenneth B 


agement 


sueceeds 
cepted 
Paper Research Institute 


1 


Mr. Pomeroy, presently chief « 

est management at the Northeastern 
Forest Experiment Station at Upper 
Darby, Pennsylvania, has a 23-year 
background of research and adminis 
trative experience in the Forest Serv 
ice. Prior to moving to Pennsylvania 
early this year he served for five years 
as leader of the Lake City, Florida, 
Research Center of the Southeastern 
Forest Experiment Station, 


Prior to Forest Service employment, 


Py 2 4S Mr. Pomeroy served as agricultural 
— 4 ; 
ee ae 


representative of the DuPont Com 
pany He was graduated from Michi 
| gan State University with a forestry 
QUICK, SAFE, ALL-DAY degree in 1928 and obtained his mas 
PROTECTION! Just mist [9 ter’s decree at Duke University in 
Ticks-Off on pants, socks, jacket, ; bs , 
hat, other garments, and 1948. 
st ae ace ee Members of The American Forestry 
and kills irritating, dangerous Association had their first opportunity 
insects . . . helps prevent 
Rocky Mountain Spotted 7 . 
Fever, Rabbit Fever, Tick their annual meeting in Jacksonville, 
oe De po ee ee Florida, last fall. Mr. Pomeroy served 
get bots! . Depts., Army, Navy; U.S. and as program chairman for this meeting 
CHIGEERS State Conservation Dept. and had charge of forestry tours that 
ii 8t>. 


wosd ac: names included a visit to the Lake City Re- 
search Center. 
APPLIANCE CO. || Center oe 
Tetteds Ghames & Ghente Sheets A member of the Society of Ameri- 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. f= can Foresters, Mr. Pomeroy was ehair- 
54 Branch Offices In The U. S. me man of the Southeastern Section in 

ae sis 3 1954. 


to meet Mr. Pomeroy personally at 
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Forester Appointed to 
German Embassy 


The Federal 
recently appointed 


Republic of Germany 
Fore try 
y tol bassv in Washin 
He is Wolfgang 
uch diplon atie rant 
shington. The United 


ite et ha ! 


Koehler and t 


io forestry attache 
yroad. Koehler is probably know 
of the U.S. Fo 
served for severa 
ter to the Forstan 
near Hamburg State 
ind also worked for 
several offices of Forest 
in Germany. In 1953 
ber of a German Stud 
spent two months in the 
Technieal As 
am and ted some of 


al forests 


under 


appointment of a Fo 
the German Embassy in 
Albert F. Ernecke, 
counselor at the Embassy, 





NEW DRUG HELPS CONTROL 


Damping-Off 


GIVES AS MUCH AS 
100% Protection 


The drug that has proven so highly and 
uniformly effective is SUNOX. College 
tested and field proven over a period of 
years, SUNOX is now widely used as a 
standard procedure in preventing Rhizoc- 
tonia-caused diseases A soil fungus, 
Rhizoctonia solani, ranks as a major agent 
of damping-off in seed beds and in cutting 
benches. It attacks liners in the field and 
mature plants and shrubs in the home- 
owner's garden 


We applied SUNOX in a test for control 
of pre-emergence damping-off on both 
black and white spruce. Damping-off killed 
75% of the seedlings in the control bed, 
50% in the recommended treatment and 
less than 10% in double the recommended 
measure reported a large grower in the 
Mid-west 


“A marked reduction in the mortality of 
the small trees was noticed immediately 
after application of SUNOX,”’ another large 
grower in the South reported. “‘We made 
three applications on the affected areas 
with significantly 

good results.’’ 


ECONOMICAL! 


1 Ib. of SUNOX 
makes 320 gallons 
of treating solution 
at a cost of 2c per 
gallon and less. 1 
galion will treat 8 esen meee © 
sq. ft. of rooting gees rane Tee 

medium or 4 sq. ft. commend 


— 


peenenen te cee 





in the field. Write =——__. 
for prices and liter- reievese amt =) 
ature. 


Midvale Chemical Co. 
P.O. Box 205 LODI, N. J. 








the national economy. The knowledge 
and exchange ot experience and of the 
research among the nation 


in ie field of forestry would 
Ip to improy e the world’s timber re 
ce and serve international coopel 


” 


mn in Torestry. 





Private & Industrial 





Consulting Foresters 
Elect Officers 


(At the annual meeting of the Asso 
Foresters held 
Ohio, Mr. J. Atwood 
Whitman of Glendon, North Carolina 
was elected president for a two year 
term of office. Other officers elected 
William J. Bozett, Logan, Ohio, 
vice pre sident; Keith Cranston, Leland, 
Mississippi, seeretary-treasurer. 7. M. 
Howerton, Jr. of Madison, Florida, 
past president, was elected to the exee 


eiation of Consulting 


in Columbus, 


were: 


utive board. Somberg, 
Miami, Florida, was appointed as edi 
tor of The Consultant, the official or 


van of the Association. Mr 


Seymour I. 


Somberg 
was also appointed as executive seere 
ary. 

The Association of Consulting For 
esters was established in 1948 and its 
membership is limited to full time for 
estry consultants. The address of the 
115 Olympia Building, 
Florida. 


Association is: 
Miami 32, 


Big Game Harvest on Crown 
Zellerbach Tree Farms in 
Pacific Northwest 


Some 1,600 big game animals were 
harvested by sportsmen on the Wash 
ington and Oregon tree farms of 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation during 
About 635.- 
000 aeres of forest land are 


The breakdown of game kill by spe- 


the 1955 hunting season. 


involved. 


cies on nine company-owned tracts is 
contained in a summary released by 
EK. P. Stamm, Portland, vice president 
in charge of Northwest timber opera- 
tions. 

The game take represents about 14, 
000 hunter-use days. Animals taken 
included 1,324 deer, 297 elk, 61 bear 
a slightly lower harvest than the 1951 
1,531 deer, 899 elk, 
coyotes, and 4 


season in which 
52 bear, 21 bobeats 
were taken. Poor hunting weather and 
fewer hunters are possible reasons for 
the smaller 1955 harvest. 

The 130,000-acre Clatsop Tree Farm 
south of Astoria, Oregon produced the 


Save Time 
and Money 
MARKING TREES 


TREE MARKING 


PAINT 


tie 


ad 


Badge of Modern Foresters 





Sign of $-Wise Management 





First gun with a nozzle you can reverse 
to eject plugs — first with a cap to pre- 
vent paint drying in — first with an in- 
ner seal to prevent leaking even when 
you jay the gun flat—the Nel-Spot 


saves hours wasted cleaning guns. 


First paint packed in quarts you can 
screw directly to the Nel-Spot gun, Nel- 
son money-saver No. 2 eliminates fun- 
nels, canteens, messy paint transfers, 


and saves both time and paint. 


First to combine non-settling and “no 
stirring’ with brightness, durability, 
and all the other factors which foresters 
demand of paint, Nelson's Special Tree 
Marking Paint is reason No. 3 why you 
need less paint to do a given job, 
and — 

On cost per tree marked, the Nel- 


son’‘s 3-in-1 Tree Marker beats 
the cheapest paint you can buy. 


ORDER DIRECT OR WRITE DEPT. JF 


THE NELSON COMPANY 


1226 Prospect Avenue 
lron Mountain, Michigan 
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THE SILVA OF NORTH AMERICA 


tes Boards < . 7 4+ é 


R. Guiney, Librarian 
University of Oxford South Parks Road 
Oxford, England 











Photogrammetric 
STEREOSCOPES - STEREOMETERS 
SKETCHERS - PLOTTERS 


HARRISON C. RYKER, INC. 
1209 - 8th Ave. Oakland, Calif. 








NEW REGULATION 
FIELD CLOTHES 


U. S. FOREST SERVICE PERSONNEL 
Complete Price List on Request 


THE FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 
UNIFORMS FOR OVER 75 YEARS 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 














CUT COSTS GC? 
PREVENT ACCIDENTS 


@WASH WINDOWS 
FOUR STORIES HICH 
REMOVE LIGHT GLOBES 60 ft. up 


@PRUNE TREES & PICK FRUIT 
60 ft. up 











OF USES! \f 


FOR HOME. sHoP. 
FACTORY. FARM 








SNS as fe tet 0 Re er ips 


Send for Pree Catalog 
DEPT. j . 300 S. Los Angeles St., L.A. 13, MA 6-9397 


largest number of animals. An esti- 
mated 5,000 hunters vied for the game 
totalled 300 
290 elk, and 10 bear. Next in 
was the 106,000-acre Cathlamet Tree 
Farm in Wahkiakum County, Wash- 
ington, where approximately 2,000 
hunters took 350 deer, 94 elk, and 15 
bear. 


bag here which deer, 


line 


allowed ree- 


Zellerbach has 


reational use of its timber properties 


Crown 


for many years whenever fire hazard 
and safety of both public and employ- 
ees near active logging operations has 
The states that 
closure of selected areas has sometimes 
these 
well as the oceasional threat of van- 
dalism or theft of i 


equipment. 


permitted. company 


been necessary for reasons, as 


expensive logging 


Other areas open to publie hunting 
last fall ineluded company tree farms 
in Clatsop, Columbia, and Tillamook 
and  Pacifie, 
and Clallam Coun 


Counties in Oregon, 
Clark, Wahkiakum 


ties in Washington. 


St. Recis Fellowship to 
K. D. Ware 

St. Regis Paper Company has an 
nounced the award of its fellowship in 
forestry to Kenneth D. Ware, a senior 
student in forestry at West Virginia 
University, Morgantown. W. Va. Ware 
will receive his B.S. degree in June 
and plans to eontinue his forestry edu- 
eation at Yale University in Septem- 
ber. He wil! use his grant to study 
forestry management with a minor 
emphasis on industrial forestry. 

This is the fourth St. Regis fellow- 
ship in forestry to be awarded to de- 
gree holders planning to take graduate 
work at any accredited school of for- 
estry in the United States. Also for 
the fourth year, St. Regis offers five 
undergraduate scholarships in forestry. 
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The NEW HALE Type HPZF portable cen- 
trifugal Pumping Unit is ideal for fighting 
fires thru long hose lines. A companion 
Forester’s Workhorse to the FZZ. 


Pumps from Draft: 
15 U.S. GPM at 200 P.S.I. 


28 U.S. GPM at 150 P.S.I. 
45 U.S. GPM at 100 P.S.I. 
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Gair Woodlands Again 
to Award Scholarships 


Woodlands 


Savannah, Ga., 


Gair Corporation of 
announces that it will 
provide again in 1956 


scholarships totalling $2,000.00 each. 


two forestry 
Each scholarship is for $500.00 per 
year for four years of study in for- 
estry. The two outstanding high school 
students who receive the awards will 
be allowed to indicate their preference 
to attend the Forestry School of the 
Athens; the 


Gainesville, 


Georgia, 
University of Florida, 
Fla., or North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


University of 


In announcing these 
T. W. Earle, president of Gair Wood 
said: “It is 


pleasure to announce that Gair Wood 


scholarships, 


lands Corp. again my 
lands Corporation will offer two schol 
the field of 


outstanding 


professional 
high 


school graduates, one from northeast- 


arships in 
forestry, to two 
southeast 
For 


a growing profession in the 


ern Florida, and one from 
ern Georgia or South Carolina. 
estry is 
South, is our hope, through 


to attract 


and it 
these scholarships, and en 
courage capable high school graduates, 
to enter the 


from local communities, 


profession of forestry.” 


Timber Company Changes Name 


Robert D. Schultz of Vancouver, B. 
C. announces the formation of Robert 
Schultz & Company Limited, to sue- 
ceed the Schultz Company 
Limited, in the factoring of logs, saw- 


Timber 


mills, timber, shingles, shakes, and oth- 
er forest products. 
Mr. Schultz has been associated with 


pe HPZF 


This is based on 80% of available Engine 
HP and does not represent maximum ca- 
pacities. The 4 cycle air cooled 8% HP 
Engine is easy to start in any kind of weather. 
For Detailed Information on HPZF and 
other Hale Fire Pumping Units Write: 


FIRE PUMP CO. 
HALE CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
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SERVE AMERICA BETTER THROUGH GOOD MANAGEMENT 
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ALDO LEOPOLD 
se. His book, Game Management, (1933 


managing forestlands for multiple 







tree farming...wise use and perpetuation of forest resources 



















Naturally warm and beautiful, wood is the Providing a perpetual supply of forest raw materials is the primary goal 
most popular building material. Perpetual of the nation’s tree farmers. This is being done by growing timber as a 
supplies are being grown by tree farmers crop, using proved forest management principles developed by foresters, 
for use in lumber and other wood products. scientists and resource specialists. One of the men whose research and 


work contributed much to modern forestry was Aldo Leopold, forester 
and wildlife authority. He stressed the importance of maintaining the 
natural balance that exists among soil, water, trees, weather and all of 
the things that live on the land. This broad concept of forest and land 


® 











management is reflected in current tree farm practices. 

More than 7,300 private owners have dedicated about 37 million acres 
of forestland as permanent tree farms. Their management plans carefully 
consider the relationship of tree-growing to many other factors, such as 
agriculture, wildlife, watersheds and public recreation. The result is true 
conservation through wise use and perpetuation of forest resources. 

All Weyerhaeuser Timber Company forestlands are certified tree farms. 
For more information about industrial tree farming, write us at Box A, 
Tacoma, Washington, requesting our free booklet, Promise of the Trees. 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 








British Columbia 


rraduate of 


the forest industry 1 


Forestry, 


years. IS 


a 
l 


niversity ol 


street, V: 


George Sears Joins 
Northeast Forestry Service 


Sears has resigned his 


Lreorat 


tion of assistant district 
the Crossett Comp: 
to accept the 


} 


f the 


posi 
with 
Ark., 


in 


toreste! 
inv, Crossett, 
of 


Chesapeake 


position forester 
Div 


Service ol 


eharee oO imion Tor 
the Northea 
Hawle Vv. Pa. 


Graduated from the 


st Forestry 


New York State 
Ranger School and the College of For 
New 


Department 


Sears worked with the 


State Conser 


estrv, 
York vation 


and for the nast two vears w th t} 


Crossett Company. 
Georgia Forester to 
Consultant Field 

J. M. 
nections 


Tinker recently severed cor 
the Standard 
pany ol Statesboro, 
Ga.. to devote full time 
rk. His hea 


Stateshoro 


witl Processing 


Stateshoro. 


to consulting 


wi lquarters will be in 





Twenty-Sixth 


PANAMA 


Anniversary 


B. B. Fan Drive Pumps 
B. B. Slip-on Units 


Pump and Engine 


Slip-on Units Complete 
Engine, Tank, 
Mate ri ils, 


Skids 


Pump, 

Completing 

All 
Compensating By-passes 
High Pressure Hose 
Pistol Grip Cut-offs 
Combination nozzles 
Vacuum Lift Systems 
Automatic Float Valves 
Tree Marking Guns 


Pressure 


Steel 


on 


Type 
Pyramid Drip Torches 
With Preheating Burner 
Flame Guns 
Angle Gauges 
For Estimating 
jasal Area 


Write For Free Catalog 


PANAMA PUMP CO. 
P.O. Box 689 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 











nd their instruct 


ght and Kenneth C 


Engineering 
show! 


These 


nat 


Severna 
included uti 
ion of wood 
group were ‘* Teco’ 


* nondestructive testing 


Hoskins Heads R.T.A. 
Conservation Committee 
N. 


P. Seaboard 


Robert Hoskins, industrial for 
ste 
ed chairn of the Tim 
ation Committee of the 
Association, f the 
vear, ling to at 
Grvmes, Jr. 
Koppers, Pittsburgh, 
\ssociation. 


annual 


been nat an 
Conse? 
Ti 

, 


ad consecutive 


or sec 
cial 
nouncement by Douglas 
president of 
president of the 

During the meeting 
this (Association three 
noint prepared by Chairman 
Hoskins. ineluded (1) 
inter at grass 
and ac 
hy working through 


rric iltural er 


vice 


recent 
approved a 
progran 
This progran 


i fic atior of eonser ation 


through edueatior 


lu ‘ation 


nation: (2) achieve 


utilization through eo 
wood using 
ment 
and (3) 


> woods 


agencies 


prom 
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First Henry Schmitz 
Scholarships Awarded 

The first Student 
Leadership Scholarships were awarded 
by the of Minnesota School 
of ata re student lead 
ership recognition to David 
W. Mvhre, Battle Lake, and Lyle R. 
McCutchen, 


Henry Schmitz 
University 
Forestry ent 


assembly 


Carlos. 

New scholarships were established in 
of Dr. Henry Schmitz’s 
contributions to forestrv. Now 
the University of Wash 
ington, he was head of the University 
of Minnesota School of Forestry from 


recog! ition 


many 


president of 


Air Line Railroad Co., 


practi 
za 


a 

t 

} 
she 
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rest utiliz 


I! 
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EK 


at 
a 
th 


cde 


students 


st 


Forestry, 


anding 


Compton 


( ompany laboratory 
} 


appli 


on 


25 to 1947 ar 
Agriculture, F 
1947 


kn an, 


orestry ane 
to 1952 
a 193] 


Forestry a 


economies Tro 
Dr. Stanley B 
e of the School of 
student of Dr 
{ the 


nt Leadership Scholarships 


Schn tz, est: bh] 


e fund for Henry Sehmitz Stu 


They will be awarded each year 


who have demonstrated out 
leadership in the School of 


who are considered leaders 


THE LOWTHER 
TREE PLANTER PLANTS 
10,000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY! 


With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 
are properly planted for maximum 
survival in any soil because they have 
been given the right start. 

Three distinct models available to 


cover all soil conditions and terrain. 
& 


For details, write: 


THE HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


INDUSTRY AVE., JOLIET, ILL. 


By The Makers Of The Famous 
Lowther C-Saw 
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MALL TOOL COMPANY 


Portable Tools: Electric — Air — Gasoline Engine 
7758 South Chicago Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois 
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who have 


scholarship 


in college activities and 


maintained — satisfactory 


records. 


A Textbook in the 
Economics of Forestry 


To provide research assistance and 
def ray other expenses of completing a 
the 


college textbook in economies of 


forestry, Resources for the Future, 
Ine., funds through the 
state New York Re 
search Foundation to William A. Duerr, 


chairman of the Department of Forest 


has granted 


University ol 


Economies in the University’s College 


of Forestry at Syracuse. The grant is 


for a two-year period beginning in 
June 1956. During this period the 
texthook manuseript will be tested in 
use, and Professor Duerr will 
om d e and eriti teach 
e) nd others ssociated with the 
Q ! field of forestry economies 
n the United States 
*rofessor Duerr is past chairman 
‘ he S.A.F. Division of Forest Eeo 
! ies and Poliey. He is co-editor 
the hook. Research in the Economics 
of Forestry, published in 1953 by the 
Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry Foun 


on and sponsored also by the So 








Foresters; and au- 
Problems of 


Region, 


American 
The 


in 


clety ot 
thor of 
Forestry 


Economic 
the 
which appeared in 1949. 


A ppalac h ian 


Stephen Austin Enlarges 
Forestry Staff 

The appointment of a fifth member 
to the faculty of the Department of 
Forestry has been announced by Presi- 
Paul L. of Stephen 
State Robert D. 
assume duties as an as- 
He will 


finanee, 


Boy nton 


( ‘ollege. 


dent 
F. Austin 


Baker would 


sistant professor of forestry. 


handle work in valuation and 


management, photogrammetry, and in 


fluences, and will eonduct research in 


forestry problems affe ting East Texas 
Baker goes to S.F.A. from the New 
York State College of Forestry { 
Svraecuse, where he has served as at 
nstructor of the forestry umemer 
camp. He holds a bachelor’s and a 
master’s degree in forestry from the 


University of California. and has com 
pleted all of the requirements except 
the dissertation for the doctor’s degres 
in forestry at New York State College 
of Forestry. 

a faculty headed by 
Other of 


Baker will 
Arne K. 
the faculty 


jon 


Kemp. members 


are Dr. Nelson T. Samson, 


IT CUTS WITHOUT 


TEARING 


there is 











| want to try Router Chain. 
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Address 
City, State. 

















Send name of nearest dealer. 














Cutters overlap 
and compliment 
the cutting action 
of each other. 


—_— 














ROUTER CHAIN 


Every part of the cutter of the new MALL 
Router chain exposed to the wood for cutting 
is a sharp edge . . . there are no blunt edges 
along its cutting line to tear the wood. Thus, 
the new MALL Router chain cuts smoother. 
Moreover, the cutters are positioned along the 
length of the chain so that each overlaps and, 
thus, perfectly compliments the other . . 
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Dr. Richard J. Wallace, and Ellis 


Hunt. 


Missouri Holds Retail Lumber 
Training Institute 

The Department of the 
University of Missouri, Columbia, in 
with the 
Lumbermen’s Association held a “Re 
tail Lumber Training Institute” from 
February 13 to March 2. The 34 stu 
dents in attendance represented the 
states of Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, 
Colorado, Nebraska, 
Mississippi. All were employees of re 


Forest ry 


cooperation Southwestern 


Oklahoma, and 


tail lumber yards. Instruction covered 
subjects 
to 


a wide variety of ranging 


from wood identification merehan 


dising techniques, 


G. W. Sharpe to 
University of Michigan 

Grant W. Sharpe, formerly of the 
University of Washington faeulty has 
recently become an assistant professor 
of forestry in the University of Michi 
van’s School of Natural Resources, 


His appointment was announced by 


Dean Stanley G. Fontanna of the 
School. 
Professor Sharpe received bache- 


lor’s, master’s, and Ph.D. degrees from 





. and 
less friction, freer sawdust movement 


and less timberbind plus an unusual self-feed- 


ing action. It is the last word in saw 
chain for freer, easier and smoother 
cutting and for high speed cutting. 
Try it! 
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Freer sawdust movement keeps the cut from packin 
to reduce friction and timberbind. An unusual self- 
feeding action insures easier cutting. 
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Washington. 
includes three 


the University of 
His experience years 
Navy, three 


naturalist, and nine 


in the summers as ranger 


months as park 
naturalist in the Glacier and Olympic 
National Parks. He developed for the 
Natural Park Service bulletins on the 
Glacier, Olympic, and 
Parks. 

training and 


wild flowers of 
Mt. Rainier National 
“Professor Sharpe’s 
experience gives him an excellent back 
teaching of dendrology 
lands, 
which will compose the major courses 
in his portfolio at the U-M,” 


Fontanna. 


rround for the 
and recreational use of wild 
aeceord 


ing to Dean 


Robert E. Dils Joins 
University of Michigan Staff 
Robert E. Dils has staff 
of the School of Natural Resources of 
the University of Michigan as 
forestry in 


joined the 


asso- 


ciate professor ol which 


capacity he will teach courses in for 
est soils and watershed m 

Dr. Dils taught at Michigan 
University from 1947 1954, sue 


instructor, assistant pre 


anagement. 
State 
until 
cessively 

fessor, and associate protessor. His 
field of special 
in this f 
yrester at the 


ization 1s torest hydrol 
eld he ha 
Coweeta Hy 


ogv and s served as 


researe h Tt 


drologie Laboratory and as ecollabora- 
tor for the Michigan 
Project ot the 


service, 


Hydrologic Re- 
search Soil Conserva- 
tion 

Dr. Dils received the B.S. and M.F. 
degrees in 1946 and 1947, respectively, 
& M College 
Michigan 


and his 
State 


from Colorado A 
Ph.D. degree 
University in 1952. 

Dr. Dils has been 


trom 


a member 


Rosert E. DILus 
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@ SAFER... 
@ FASTER... 
@ EASIER... 


THAN AN AXE— 
FOR BRUSH & SAPLINGS 


The thin, flat, razor-sharp 
blade slices easily through 
young, resilient stems. Bal- 
ance and weight for use with 
one hand. Protected blade 
cuts closer to ground. Cir- 
cular and Forester’s Tool 
Catalog is yours on request. 


WRITE DEPT. J 
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WITH 
BLADE! 


lings. 





1702 NEVINS ROAD « 
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NOTE: 
Roots and Sturdy 
Tops of 
Seedlings compared 
with ordinary seed- 
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Foresters since 


secretary 


Society ot American 
1946, and has 
treasurer, vice 
chairman of the 
shed Management. 

During the 
served 
Foree 


served as 
chairman, and current 
Division of Water 
period 1942-1945, he 
as master sergeant in the Air 
Weather 


Service. 


Junior Logging Congress 

Logging Con- 
State high 

will be 


The second Junior 
Washington 
students and advisors 
held at Pack Forest, thirty miles south 
east of May 9-12. 

The forest industries take a lead 
ing part with state and federal 
agencies in sponsoring this educational 


eress for 


school 
Tacoma, 
along 


which is patterned after the 


Red 


program, 
Junior Logging Congress in the 
wood Region. 

J.L.C. is to ae 
older students 
opportunities in the 


Equal 
types ot 


The purpose of th 
quaint advisors and 
with job woods 
and mills. 
the various work, 
college training is required or not 

Each boy 


however, 


stress is given to 


whether 


is expected to pay his 
a mill or logging 
loeal 

Students and 


teachers arrange their own transporta- 


own way; 


company can sponsor boys and 


assist in their expenses. 


Seedlings for Christmas Tree and 
Forest Tree plantings. Transplants 
for Conservationists, Timber Oper- 
ators and Farmers. All from selected 
seed with good heredity characteris- 
tics. Our tremendous volume means 
wide selection at a price saving to 
you. For example:— 
WHITE PINE 
3-yr. Seedlings, 
3-yr. Seedlings, 


per 1000 
4 to 8” $30.00 


6 to 12” 40.00 


Write for Pree Catalog 


with wholesale pientios list. Ask for 
Free Christmas Tree Growers’ Guide. 


Heavy 


Musser 


Box 26E 
INDIANA, PA 





World’s most powerful ALL-IN-ONE 
* POWER MEGAPHONE... 





CONSERVATION 
KOPPERS 


AND 


~~ 


Shown here is freshly cut timber on its way to one of Koppers Wood-Treating Plants, where 
it will be pressure-treated with a chemical preservative to make it give decades of extra service. 


‘ 

— ATION of our forests is a many-sided story, and 
there are many people “behind the scenes.” For example, 
credit should go to the hunters who carefully extinguish 
their camp fires . .. and to the rangers who continuously 
scan the skies for the first sign of fire. 

Then there are the Members of the American Tree 
Farm System. These Tree Farmers are wise in the ways 
of forestry. They grow crop after crop of trees on the 
same land 

Also vitally important in conserving lumber are the 


wood-treating plants—the places where wood is pressure 
treated with chemical preservatives to make it give dec- 
ades of extra service. 

Koppers operates thirty-two wood-treating plants. In 
them, wood is protected against decay and insect attack. 
It can even be made fire-retardant. It is always made to 
last much longer. Yes, conservation and Koppers are 
synonymous. 

Koppers Company, Inc., Wood Preserving Division, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 








PRESSURE-TREATED WOOD 








Forestry 
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8.A.F. members are privileged to insert one 
60-word advertisement in this column without 
charge. Forest industries desiring to employ 
foresters may insert advertisements at the rate 
of $4 per column inch. Copy must be received 
by the end of this month for an advertisement 
to appear in the after next. 

Obviously, the Society cannot assume re- 
sponsibility beyond making it possible for pros 
pective employee and employer to enter into 
negotiations 
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Cost-conscious foresters find in Southern 
Glo paste a true marking economy, without 
sacrifice of quality. In actual tests, a gallon 
of this paste thins to produce more paint of 
a given consistency than any other brand 
known! The Southern Glo stay-mixed for- 
natural 5%. mula #71020 produces a soft settling paste 

that is easier to thin—usable to the last, 


owners now 


t ‘‘ wild fires’’ reported in Massacl : 
wee ‘ without waste. 
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SOUTHERN COATINGS AND CHEMICAL COMPANY, Dept. 2, Sumter, South Carolina 





Consulting Foresters 
Professional Services Offered by 


Members of the Society of American Foresters 





Land Surveyors Consulting Forest Engineers 


BELANGER and BOURGET 


86 MOUNTAIN HILL, QUEBEC, 
P.Q., CANADA 


Forest Surveys and Forest Management and 
Inventories. Estab- Logging plans.  Loca- 
lishing of boundary tions for Wood indus- 


lines. tries. 











GEORGE BANZHAF & COMPANY 
622 North Water Street MILWAUKEE 2 BRoadway 6-2062 


Consultants to the Wood Using Industries 








Keir Cranston, Forestry Consultant 


Service to Industry — Personnel Placement 


1. Listing of men available for jobs 
2. Listing of jobs and employment possibilities 


Leland, Mississippi — Headquarters in the Delta Hardwoods 


q Southn ide Professional Service 





SOUTHERN TIMBER MANAGEMENT SERVICE, INC. 
FORESTRY TIMBERLANDS 
SERVICES KN AND 
FOR TIMBER OPERATIONS 
HOME OFFICE: 20914 N. 21st St., Birmingham, Ala 


224 Peach St., McComb, Miss. 404 Montgomery Ave., Sheffield, Ala 
P. O. Box 124, Lyons, Ga P. O. Box 964, Auburn, Ala 











gra. C+D. SCHULTZ & COMPANY 


te . Incorporated 
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Ons, < Vancouver, Canada Seattle, USA 
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TIMBERLAND MANACEMENT, INVENTORY AND APPRAISAL 
OVER 50 MILLION ACRES SINCE 1910 


JAMES W. SEWALL COMPANY 


FOREST ENCINEERS 


OLD TOWN, MAINE 


BRANCH: JAMES W. SEWALL CO. (CANADA) LTD., FREDERICTON, NEW BRUNSWICK 
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Forest Service Announces 
Shrifts in Key Personnel 


Carl A. Gustafson, chief of the Di 
vision of Fire Control since October 
1948, has been named general Inspec 
tor for the Washington office of the 
Forest Service. 

He will be succeeded by Merle §S 
Lowden, since 1951 assistant regional 
forester in charge of state and private 
forest land activities in the North Cen 
tral Region, headquartered at Mil 
waukee, Wis. James K. Vessey, a 
sistant regi I large 
information a edueation for the 
Northern Region at Missoula, Mont., 
since 1950, sueceeds Lowden. All trans 
fers took place early in April. 

Gustatsor ! s new position will 
inspect all phases ol Forest Serviee 
activities in field units to coordinate 
their work with national programs. He 
has been with the Forest Service since 
1927, serving as ranger, assistant su 
pervisor, supervisor, and associate for 
ester in western regions before taking 
his present iob. He reeeived his B.S. 
degree from the University of Idaho 
in 1927 and his master’s degree in for 
estrv from the Universitv of Cali 
fornia in 1929 

Mr. Lowden will head up all fire 
control activitis on the 150 national 
forests. This includes also fire detee 
tion, training of aerial and ground fire 
fighting crew and the development 
of fire fighting equipment He was 
first employed bv the Forest Servies 
in 1934 after receiving his B.S. and 
master’s degrees in forestry from Ore 
ron State College in 1932 and 1933 
He worked in the Northwest before 
going to Milwaukee 

Mr. Vessey will be in charge of For 
est Service participation in coopera 
tive fire, tree planting, and on-the 
ground technical assistance programs 
with state agencies and private tim 
berland owners in North Dakota, Wis 
econsin, Minnesota, Missouri, Towa, II 
linois, Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan. 
He received his B.S. degree from 
Pennsylvania State College in 1925, 
joined the Forest Service in 1933, and 
worked In the Fast before rvoing to 
Montana. 


Hansbrough Promoted Chief 
of Forest Disease Research 


John R. Hansbrough has been ap 
pointed chief of the U. S. Forest 
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ALBERT G. HALL 


Forestry Relations Counsel 
Consulting Forester 
Member, Association of Consulting Foresters 


1740 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 








FRANK J. LEMIEUX 


Forester 


833 WHITNEY BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








POND & MOYER CO., INC, 
Consulting Foresters 


Estimates—A ppraisale—Surveys 
Machine Tree Planting Service 


107 HOMESTEAD RD., ITHACA, WN. Y. 








TIMBER MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


J. E. HALL R. W. MEZGER 


FORESTRY CONSULTANTS 
Technical Assistance to Timberland Owners 
and Operators in the Ponderosa Pine Region 


Klamath Falls, Oregon 








NORTHERN TREE COMPANY 


Professional Forestry Services 
Thomas F. Schweigert, Pres. 
Member, Association of Consulting Foresters 
Penney Building 


Petoskey Michigan 








Consulting Forester Forest Surveyor 


JOHN STOCK 
Specializing in Adirondack Forest 
and Tax Problems 


Box 311 Tupper Lake, N. Y. 








WILLIAM H. PRICE 
FOREST MANAGEMENT 
Specializing in 
Timber Tax Problems 


2626 W. Lynn—Seattle 99, Wash. 
Al der 7482 








TREE FARM 
MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


364 East Broadway, Eugene, Oregon 


Protection—Reforestation—Inventory 
Utilization—Research 


Verne D. Bronson, Chief forester, Phone 5-5371 











Service’s Division of Forest Disease 
Research, succeeding Lee M. Hutch- 
ins, who has retired. 

Dr. Hansbrough had been chief of 
the Northeastern Forest 
Station, division of forest disease re- 


Experiment 


search. 

Dr. Hansbrough has served with the 
Forest Service since December 1953, 
when a Department of Agriculture re- 
organization transferred forest disease 
research to the Forest Service. Prior 
to that, he was in charge of the forest 
pathology laboratory at New Haven, 
Conn., which was maintained by the 
3ureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering. 


Disease Research Chief Retires 
from Forest Service 


Lee M. Hutchins retired from the 
position of chief of the Division of 
Forest Disease Research of the U. S. 
Forest Service in December 1955. He 
first became a member of the Service 
in 1953 when this work was transferred 
from the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils and Agricultural Engineering. 
He had been a member of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture since 1913 except 
for World War I service as a Medical 
Corps bacteriologist. 

Following his retirement, Dr. Huteh- 
ins left for Yugoslavia in March on 
an F.A.O. assignment to investigate 
virus diseases of trees. 

Dr. Hutchins first worked with the 
Bureau of Plant Industry in the field 
of fruit tree diseases, but in 1941 be- 
eame head of the then Division of 
Forest Pathology. 
that have been particularly advanced 


Among activities 


under his leadership have been recog- 
nition by foresters of the importance 
of tree diseases, the development of 
varieties of elm resistant to phloem 
necrosis and of mimosa resistant to 
wilt, effective aid to five Mediterranean 
countries in meeting the threat of 
chestnut blight, and the evaluation of, 
and practical measures for decreasing, 
heavy pulpwood loss in storage from 
decay. 

In June of 1955 Dr. Hutchins re- 
ceived the Department of Agriculture 
Superior Award and_ the 
Alumni Award for Distinguished Serv- 
ice from Michigan State University. 
He graduated from the former in 1913, 
receiving his Ph.D. from Johns Hop 
kins in 1924. 
scientifie publications, Dr. Hutchins is 
a Fellow of the A.A.A.S. and past 
president of the American Phytopath- 
ological Society. 


Service 


Author of numerous 
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WILLIAM J. BOZETT 
Consulting Forester 
Member, Association of Consulting Foresters 
Timber Management & Marketing 


LOGAN OHIO 








NORTHEAST FORESTRY SERVICE 
STANLEY MESAVAGE, Consultant 


Forest Management 
Timber Production 
Forest Products Marketing 


HAWLEY PENNSYLVANIA 











LOGGING COST ESTIMATES APPRAISALS 
SURVEYS AND MANAGEMENT CRUISING 


INTERMOUNTAIN TIMBER SERVICE 


Know Your Timber Values and Logging Costs 
THOMAS (Tom) C. CLIFTON Tel. 2-4300 


Consulting Forester 1714 N. 16th St. 
Boise. ‘daho 











THOMAS G. CLARK, 
CONSULTING FORESTER 


FOREST LAND 
MANAGEMENT CO. 


P. O. BOX 1046 
MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 








Reforestation Arboriculture 


S. GAYLEY ATKINSON 
Consulting Forester 
Huntingdon Road 
Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 








JAMES W. METEER 
Consulting Forester 
TIMBER MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
Specialist in Continuous Forest 
Inventory with IBM 


R.D. 6 WOOSTER, OHIO 








FOREST PROPERTY 
Estimates—Appraisals—Management 
Prentiss & Carlisle Co., Inc. 


107 Court Street Bangor, Maine 











WILLIAM A. EASTMAN, JR, 


Consulting Forester 
Complete Professional Service 


SEATTLE 1, WASHINGTON 
410 J. GREEN BUILDING 


Phone SEneca 2814 
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Willliam A. Dayton Retires 
from Forest Service 

After 45 years with the U. S. Forest 
William A. 
in December, 1955 but will be retained 


Service, Dayton retired 
as a collaborator. 

Mr. Dayton entered the Forest Serv 
plant ecologist in 1910. In 
1914 he was transferred to the Wash 
office and placed in charge of 


range forage investigations. In 194 


ice as a 


ington 


Department of Agriculture articles and 
reports. He is co-author of Standard- 
ized Plant 
elature reference, and was chairman of 
the Forest 
Plant Name 
pared the Check List 
Naturalized Trees of the 
Mr. Dayton is a Fellow of the 
A.A.A.S., is currently chairman of the 
S.A.F. Tree Name 


a member of some 20 


Names, standard nomen 


Tree and Range 
Committee which pre 
of Native and 


United States. 


Serv ice 


Committee and is 


other scientifie 
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ice award for accomplishment in the 
field of forest entomology (1954); and 
was elected a Fellow of the S.A.F. in 
1955. 

Mr. Keen 
tomology in 


joined the Bureau of En 
1914, 
tion from the University of California 
that 
Army lieutenant in 
remained with the 
transfer to the Forest Service in 1953. 
Beside the S.A.F., Mr. Keen is a mem- 


following gradua 
for service as an 
World War I, he 
until its 


year, Except 


Bureau 


9 
he was made chief of the Division of 
Dendrology and Forage 
tigations 

Mr Davton has 
international 


societies. He received his B.A. degree 
from Williams College in 1905 and his 
M.A. fron 1908. 


the Entomological Society of 
America, the Pacifie Coast Entomol- 
ogical Society, and is a Fellow in the 
A dvance- 


ber of 
Range Inves 
the same college in 
won wide recogni 


American Association for the 


Prominent Forest Entomologist . af 
ment o 


Retires 
The | S. Forest 
nounced the December, 1955 retirement 


oO is an autho for ‘.: 
tion : iuthority Science. 
his original research and leadership in 
taxonon vy. ecology. phylogeny, and eco Service has an 


Mays and Prater Transfers 
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Lawrence K. 

the 


Pacifie 


value of browse plants, 
related 
He pioneered In range for vist of the California 
Experiment Station. 
known for his “Insect 
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range plants. He 
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Southern 
Department of forester. He has been replaced by P. 
Superior Award F. Wallace Prater, 
Western Forestry charge of the Division of Operation in 
Association’s the Southern Region since 1952. 

distinguished services in the field of 
forestry (1953); the American For 
Association’s distinguished serv 


nomen emies ol 
elature of started 
and has subsequently been responsible 
the Forest 
Herbarium, which 
than 110.000 speci 
author of 
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individual to systematize 
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to the Washington 
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THE MARCH, 1956 ISSUE 
OF 


SCIENCE 


PROCEEDINGS 


(1955) 


PORTLAND, ORE. MEETING 


FOREST 
CONTAINS 11 ARTICLES 
INCLUDING 


Longevity of the oak wilt fungus in red oak 


A special volume containing all Division and 
General Session papers presented at the So- 
ciety’s Annual Meeting held in Portland, Ore- 
gon, October 16-19, 1955. Postpaid $4 per copy. 
Roth 


lumber Englerth, Boyce, 


Send order with check. Society of American Foresters, 

Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. : ? 7 : 

Big game populations in the National Forests, 

1921 to 1950 

Slash burning effects on physical soil properties 
(Tarrant 
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INSECT 
REPELLENT BOMB 


Repels & kills disease carrying 
Ticks. Mos- 
Black many 


Used by 


gers, sportsmen. 


the longleaf pine 


erowth of 
Br UCe 


Defoliation and 


seedlings 


Prevention of damping off of poplar seedlings 


ANVED PROTECTION FoR neue Shea, Kunt 


yi 


wsect repeuent BOMB 


insects, Wind throw around staggered settings in old- 


crowth Douglas-fir 
Gratkowski 


Chiggers, 
Flies & 


foresters, log- 


quitoes, 
others. 


Send your $6 for a subscription to Volume 2 
to the 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 
Mills Building, Washington 6, D.C. 


Write us about requirements. 


Fresh stock on hand at all times. 


I FORESTRY SUPPLIERS, INC. 


Jackson 4, Mississippi 








For only $6 more, you can have a complete file beginning 
with Volume 1. Back copies are limited so act now. 




















Only McCulloch offers complete 
choice of size, power, weight, and price, 
plus first-class service through a nation- 









































MODEL 33B, lightest in weight SUPER 33, fastest cutting of all saws MODEL 47, a dependable and du- 
(20 Ib complete), lowest in price in its weight and price class. Packed with rable saw for pulp or medium-sized 
Blades available up to 26 inches power and speed. Blades up to 26 inches. timber. Blades up to 42 inches long. 



























































MODEL 73, fastest cutting of all one- MODEL 99, largest, most powerful 
man saws. For high production in any saw in the McCulloch line. Blades 
size of timber. Blades up to 42 inches. up to 60 inches, plus 20-inch bow. 


MODEL 4-30A, a rugged saw 
for production cutting in any size 
timber. Blades up to 42 inches long. 
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VcCULLOCH 


World’s largest chain saw builder 


, McCulloch Motors Corporation, 
[_— 15-INCH PLUNGE BOWS are available 


= with all models except the 99. McCulloch Los Angeles 45, California 
plunge bows cut with the tip, save time and 
labor felling and bucking pulp and cordwood. 
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nected with organization and financing 
ot Forest offices. 
1940 to Prater was in 


charge of 


Service regional 
1952 


personnel 


From 
management in 
the regional headquarters of the South 


ern Region. 


Clarence Strong on 
Afghanistan Assignment 


From Kabul, Afghanistan comes word 
that Clarence C. 
technical 
country, has recently been transferred 
from the Helmand Valley area to the 
capitol. He serves as advisor to the 


Strong, who is on a 


assistance mission in that 


Ministry of Agriculture in the develop 
ment of a more adequate forestry pro 
Afghanistan 


has only one man working 


rram for the country. 
currently 
in forestry who has had professional 
Plans eall for the gradual 


development of a nucleus of 


training. 
trained 
foresters to lead work in a forest sur 
vey, forest research, edueation in for 
estry in the newly organized College 
of Agriculture, country-wide genera! 
extension and 


education in forestry, 


farm forestry, and protection from 
overgrazing, insects, disease, and fire 
Strong will return to the United 


States in the autumn of 1956 


W. G. Guernsey Completes 
31-Year Federal Career 
Willian 
ant to the director, 
Management, 


G. Guernsey, special assist 
Bureau of Land 
March after 
more than 31 years of federal service, 


Boise, 


retired in 

to enter business in 

Idaho. 
>.L.M. 


commended the 


private 
Director Edward Woozley 
former associate di 
rector for his assistance in the im 
portant task of reorganizing the Bu 
W oozley said, 


“was instrumental in earrying out the 


reau. “Mr. Guernsey,” 
rather sweeping changes recommended 
by the Secretary’s Survey Team, par 
together the five 


coordinating 


ticularly bringing 


technical programs and 
them into an effective team. He is now 
eligible for retirement and we wish him 
every success in his future endeavors.” 

Guernsey commenced his career with 
the federal government in 1923 in blis 
ter rust control work with the Forest 
Service at Spokane, Wash. He even 
tually became assistant regional for 
ester of the Intermountain Region. In 
August, 1953 he 
B.L.M. as 
Portland. He was reassigned to the 
position of assistant director, Wash- 
ington, D. C. in Mareh, 1954; to asso- 
and in August 
1955 he became special assistant to the 


transferred to the 


regional administrator at 


ciate director in June; 
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director, which position he oceupied at 
the time of his retirement. 
1929 


His military 


Guernsey graduated in from 
the University of Idaho. 
record includes two tours of 
duty with the Navy in 1919-1921 and 
1941-1945. He has been a Commander 
in the Naval Reserve. 


service 


W. E. Miller Joins 
Lake States Station 

Dr. William E. Miller of New 
leans, La., has been appointed as en- 
staff of the Lake 
States Forest Experiment Station, ae 


tomologist on the 
cording to an announcement by M. B. 
Dickerman, director of the Station. 
Dr. Miller will be located at the East 
Lansing, Mich.. field office of the Lake 
States Station and will 
the direction of H. J. 
chief ol the Station’s 
Division. He graduated 


iana State University 


work under 

Mae \loney, 
Forest Insect 
from Louis 
and was granted 
his Ph.D. degree in entomology at Ohio 
State University. Ile has just eom- 
pleted two years’ service with the U. S. 
Army in the Disease 
Division of the Walter Reed Institute 


f 


Communieable 


Research. 
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McCulloch Motors and 
Scott-Atwater Merge 
Merger of MeCulloch 
poration, Los 
Atwater 
Minneapolis, to form a fifty million 


Motors Cor 
Angeles, and Seott 
Manufacturing Company, 
dollar a year combination under Me 
Culloch Motors’ direction has been an 
nounced. 


MeCulloch is one of the 
largest builders of 


world’s 

The V 
also manufacture other products in 
Seott-At 
water is one of the largest producers 


ehain saws. 


volving gasoline engines. 


of outboard motors. 
Seott-Atwater, which will 

as a wholly owned subsidiary of Me 

Culloch Motors, will 


the same management. 


funetion 
continue under 
Produets, per 
sonnel, and distribution will remain 
unchanged. 

MeCulloch Motors, a closed corpora 
tion, has inereased its sales more than 
since its entry into the 
For Seott 


500 percent 
chain saw business in 1948. 
Atwater this move will make available 
the capital necessary for its continued 
growth. The company has increased 
its sales of outboard motors by more 
than 200 past three 


yea rs 


percent in the 





v 
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This Caterpillar D4 Tractor with Mathis plow, severing roots cleanly, 
cuts a fireline 8 feet wide and 10 inches deep in the Orangeburg 
District, South Carolina. 


STEADY 
ORKER 


IN THE ORANGEBURG, SOUTH 


CAROLINA FORESTRY 


DISTRICT'S MOBILE FOREST FIRE FIGHTING UNIT 





South Carolina’s State 
It has 
million acres of woodland, predomi- 


The Orangeburg District of 
Commission of Forestry covers seven counties. 
more than 1! 
nantly pine. Because it is heavily populated and has a 
high incidence of fire occurrence. a heavy-duty mobile 
forest fire fighting unit is assigned to it on a 24-hour-a- 
day call. The unit includes this CAT* D4 Tractor with 
\lathis fireline plow. 


Here you see the D4-Mathis team plowing a fireline 
& feet wide and about LO inches deep. It cuts roots from 
1 to 6 inches thick. severing them cleanly. When used 
fighting a fire. it has the capacity to do the work of 
more than a hundred men. Like all Caterpillar equip- 
ment, it has the stamina to keep working under the 
toughest going. 

This stamina is engineered into every inch of the 
50 drawbar HP D4. 
welded to each track roller frame maintains good track 
Efficient roller, idler 


For example, a diagonal brace 


alignment under all conditions. 


and sprocket bellows seals keep lubricant in, and mud 
And a 


steel drawbar, mounted well to the rear and slightly 


out, for a long life of trouble-free operation. 
above the lowest portion of the tractor. provides better 
leverage and stability for drawbar work. 

Used in drawbar operations or with a “dozer. the 
D4 is built to do more work at lower cost with less 
Your 


who backs you with fast service, 


down time than any tractor in its power range. 
Caterpillar Dealer. 
will be glad to show you how it can pay off for you. 
Name the date—he'll demonstrate ! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co 





pa 


Fastest Culti 


of any direct drive 


CHAIN SAW 


5 Horsepower 
19 Pounds 
New Low Cost 





WIN A 
HOMELITE 
EZ FREE! 


24 Homelite EZ chain 
saws being given away 
every month. Nothing 
to buy. Nothing to 
write. No obligation. 
Just ask your Homelite 
dealer how you can 


win. See him today! 





Try the new Homelite EZ and you'll see why it gives you 
the fastest cutting speed of any direct drive chain saw... 


and why it lets you cut more wood with less effort and less fatigue. 


Its full 5 horsepower zips through 8” Oak in 5 seconds, 
18” Pine in 14 seconds . . . brings down trees up to 3 feet 
in diameter. All-position, all-angle carburetor gives you 


full power for any cut... up, down, right, left, even upside down. 


Because it weighs only 19 pounds you can take it anywhere! 


You can limb and undercut faster . . . fell, buck and notch easier! 


Try it and see! Get a free demonstration at your nearest 
Homelite dealer’s . . . and learn how easy it is 


to buy on a convenient time payment plan. 


HOMELITE 


- Seed 


F TEXTR¢ AMERICAN 4 


j 


4105 RIVERDALE AVE., PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 


Complete Line of Chain Saws for Every Cutting Job 
Manufacturers of Carryable Pumps + Generators » Blowers » Chain Saws 


In Canada: Terry Machinery Co., Ltd. — Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver, 
Ottawa, Edmonton, Moncton. 





